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THE EARL OF DUDLEY. 



To thee, the courteous, kind, and courtly Earl, 
" The glass of fashion ajid the mould of form," 
Whose friends, like bees round honey, countless S' 

And hold thee, of all paragons, the pearl ; 

To thee, the great Mjecenas of to-day, 

The noble patron of the noblest arts, 

The merchant prince who buys in those grand ma 
Where Genius doth her worthiest works display ; 

To thee, who at thy side, in all their charms. 
For ever hast the beautiful and true. 
Reflected from that form, so fair CO view, 

Whom lavish Fate hath given to thine arms ; 

To thee, for whom her most dehcious strain, 
Music evokes to soothe thy listening ear. 
In grateful tribute to the generous peer. 

Whose aid her votaries seldom seek in vain ; 



To thee, whom Painting, Poesie, and Song 
Put forth their every skill in hopes to please, 
As seamen set all sail to catch the breeze 

They need to ur^e their burdened ship along ; 
To thee, whose hand oft holds an artist's fate. 
To thee this work on Art I humbly dedicate. 
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PREFACE. 



It may be considered, perhaps, by some, on seeing 
the announcement of this book, so short a time 
before the Academy closes, that It has been issued 
rather out of season, and should have appeared — if 
at all— two months ago, when the Academy was 
first opened, and the subject of Art in everybody's 
mouth. The author, however, is of a different 
opinion, and for the following reason : — 

His work is intended not in any way as a com- 
prehensive or authoritative criticism upon modern 
pictures, but as an unpretending essay on the sub- 
ject of Art generally, with illustrations drawn from 
the present Academy Exhibition, as a ready source 
of- reference and comparison which is open to every 
one ; and also — so far as may be — a humble effort 
to further the cause of that which is true and 
ennobling, as opposed to that which is untrue and 
degrading ; an earnest attempt to uphold real Art 
as opposed to unreal Archaism. 
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Such an effort, he thinks, will -be more fairly and 
dispassionately regarded now, when the passionate 
and prejudiced conflict of opinions amongst artists 
and critics is well-nigh over, than at the opening of 
the contest, when the unbiassed opinion of an 
obscure outsider would doubtless have been scouted 
alike by both parties. 

Those who peruse the book may dissent from 
some of the author's arguments, and from his 
judgment upon individual pictures, but he thinks 
it not improbable that they may be willing to 
admit the accuracy of the general conclusions he 
seeks to draw from them ; and hopes they may 
therefore be found, for the future, in the ranks of 
the faithful apprenticii ad Artein, whose banner 
bears, in golden letters, this simple but inspiriting 
legend :— 

A thing of Beauty is a Joy for ever ; 

and whose purpose is always to cherish the 
Beautiful, to uphold the True, and to prove them- 
selves earnest disciples of that glorious School 
which has given to the world of Literature 
' Hamlet,' ' Childe Harold,' and the ' Idylls of the 
King'; 'The Last Days of Pompeii,' 'Richelieu,' 
and ' Rienzi ' ; ' Contarini Fleming,' 'Alroy,' and 
■ Coningsby'; ' Hypatia,' ' Sartor Resartus,' and ' The 
Stones of Venice ' ; and to the world of Art all 



those masterpieces which have proved the wonder 
and delight of the human race, from the ' Trans- 
figuration' and 'The Venus de' Medici' to the 'Christ 
Leaving the Pr^torium,' and the ' Triumph of 
Alexander' ; the School of the Idealists — of those 
who believe in the nobility of man, yet deny not the 
omniscience of God ; of those who recognize the 
lofty destiny which the Creator has allotted to the 
human race, and utterly refuse to believe that men 
were born with predestined condemnation, — 

To sink like stones into the stream of Time, 
And, save a muddied ripple on its face. 
To leave behitjd them no perceptive trace ; 

To sink and seek a coffin in the slime. 
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ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 



PART I. 

As perhaps the best introduction to our subject, 
let us endeavour to give some sort of answer to the 
following questions : — 

What is a work of Art ? 

What is the mission of an Artist ? 

What constitutes an Art-critic ? 

A work of Art, whether it be a picture, play, or 
poem, a statue, song, or sonata, should — as we 
think — be one of two things : either an idealization 
of the real, or a realization of the ideal, — somewhat 
vague definitions, it may be said, but which we will 
endeavour, ere we conclude, to make sufficiently 
clear and definite. 

The superiority of Sir Edwin Landseer over 
most other animal painters was, in a great measure, 
owing to his appreciation of the theory that a mere 
reproduction of the real, — ^of some scene of every- 
day life, for instance, — however faithfully and skil- 
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2 ART IN THE NINETEEXTH CENTURY. 

fully effected, is not a work of Art, properly so 
called ; a drawing it perhaps may be, a scene- 
painting, a picture even, but not a work of Art 

A sheep-dog and a coffin are not of themselves, 
however accurately they may be reproduced^ 
artistic subjects ; but when the coffin is represented 
as containing the body of the shepherd, and in the 
dog's eyes is depicted a piteous look of dumb 
anguish, of sorrowing but helpless affection, the 
subject is elevated into the proper sphere of Art by 
the idealization of the real. 

We have heard intelligent-looking men loud in 
their praises of a filthy pig-sty interior (extremely 
well coloured), with a fat sow (most accurately 
drawn) wallowing therein ; and we have listened 
patiently to their earnest exclamations of " How 
true to nature ! " — "That's something like a picture ! " 
— " Why, bless me ! I 've got a sow at home in Berk-- ^ 
shire as like that there as two peas. She might 
have sat for the portrait." Still we could hardly 
accept that pictorial pig-sty as a real work of Art, 
or a subject on which a real artist might worthily 
expend his genius. 

The curse of mankind is the commonplace, 
which Art is the ministering angel sent to mitigate. 

It is the mission of the artist to cherish the true 
and to preserve the beautiful. 

His work is of a twofold character — to create 
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ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 3 

and to imitate. He must be at once an originator 
and a reproducer. The one faculty must act and 
react upon the other, and the greatest artist is he 
who best combines the two. 

If the creative faculty is in excess, the artist's 
genius runs wild, as in poor Blake's case, whose 
art-ravings (of which no other term gives an ade- 
quate idea) are a ghastly warning against too great 
originality. 

This esoteric genius would seem to have been 
led to doubt the existence of Paradise, and to have, 
therefore, sought in Hades alone for the subjects of 
his art. In a recent exhibition of his works at the 
Burlington Club, we saw much of the horrible, the 
degraded, and the grotesque, much that was striking 
in conception and powerful in execution, but little 
that was grand or noble, little that was worthy of 
the artist's genius, little to represent satisfactorily 
the labours of a lifetime, and nothing that bore ' 
upon its canvas the impress of immortality. 

Yet this strange and ofttimes incomprehensible 
artist had formed a far higher estimate of the 
mission and purpose of his art than many of his 
more successful rivals. His daring soul sought to 
penetrate the Unseen, and lost itself in the chaos 
that encircles it. "Shall painting," he asks, "be 
confined to the sordid drudgery of fac-simite repre- 
sentations of merely mortal and perishing sub- 
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stances, and not be, as poetry and music are, elevated 
into its own proper sphere of invention and visionary 
conception .'" And thus he answered himself, — 
" No, it shall not be so ! Painting, as well as Poetry 
and Music, exults in immortal thoughts," 

We do not consider the coarse, the horrible, or 
the grotesque to be fit subjects for Art, because 
they excite no pleasurable feeling or sensation in 
the beholder, but rather the reverse. 

How many 6agrant violations of this law there 
are in the present Exhibition at the Royal Academy 
— pictures which must, in consequence, eventually 
find in the fire-grate or the lumber-room that 
oblivion which alone they merit — each visitor can 
see for himself. 

It is a pity genius so seldom leaves the level 
paths of commonplace without losing itself on the 
heights of extravagance. 

To be great, is it absolutely necessary to be 
eccentric ? 

On the other hand, if the imitative faculty is in 
excess, the man ceases to be an artist and becomes 
a mere copyist, like that unfortunate youth whom 
the great Ruskin boasts of having " caught young 
in the desert of a dry-goods store," and actually 
trained to produce replicas {i. e., copies) of the works 
of the illustrious critic's renowned but somewhat 
over-worshipped idol, the late Joseph Mallord 
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ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURV. 5 

William Turner, R.A. Whether he has not thereby 

ruined the hapless captive for ever, as an original 
artist, remains to be seen. Whether an ordinary 
individual could devote his attention entirely to the 
vagaries of the great landscape-painter, and retain 
all his own personal faculties unimpaired, is a pro- 
blem of which we may expect to have ere long a 
conclusive solution.* 

The great Ruskin, we are aware, as the "big 
■chief" of the pre-Raphaelites, holds a creed some- 
■what diverse from that of his humble admirer ; and 
his words are deferentially listened to, and carefully 
weighed by the Royal Academicians, concerning 
the majority of whom, as he says himself, in his 
' Academy Notes ' of last year, he has had anxious 
talk with their fond fathers when they themselves 
took more pride in pegtops and knickerbockers 
than in paints and paintbrushes, and the Academical 
tc^a ; so that it behoves us to be careful how we 
presume to differ from so eminent an authority. 

Still we feel compelled, though in all becoming 
timidity and humility, to demur to the pre- 
Raphaelite creed as declared by its arch-priest and 

* A short notice of Che series of these replicas, on view at 
the Gallery of the Fine Art Society, as also of Miss 
Thompson's intensely dramatic picture of "The Charge of 
the Light Brigade," exhibited in the same gallery, will be 
found in the Appendix. 
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6 AHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

professor, with no little self-complacency, to be 
that "great distinctive principle " of which he was, 
he believes, "the first assertor in Art literature"; 
and the adoption of which he says, " by good and 
great men, produces the grandest Art possible in 
the world ; the adoption of it by vile and foolish 
men, very vile and foolish Art." 

This creed the professor declares to be,— "That 
things should be painted as they probably did look 
and happen, and not as, by rules of Art, developed 
under Raphael, Correggio, and Michael Angelo, 
they might be supposed gracefully, dcHciously, or 
sublimely to have happened " ; or, in briefer lan- 
guage, " to paint things as they really are, or were ; 
and not as they might be poetically fancied to be." 

But, like too many other general principles, this 
one, enunciated so solemnly by Mr. Ruskin, is mis- 
leading in its signification, and only true to a 
limited extent. It is misleading because it tends 
to bind down the wings of Art with the cold fetters 
of commonplace ; to shackle the soaring imagina- 
tion of the artist, and to impress the younger 
disciples with the belief that the matter-of-fact 
is the nearest to the immortal. As one enthusiast 
is best answered by another, let us contrast with 
Mr. Ruskin's crippling creed the passionate pleading 
of poor William Blake, before referred to, for the 
elevation of painting into the ideal sphere of poetry 
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ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. ^ 

and music, — "Shall painting be confined to the 
sordid drudgery of fac-simile representations ; shall 
it not ' exult,' like poetry and music, ' in immortal 
thoughts ' ? " 

Whose fault is it that " the Royal Academy of 
England, in its annual publication, is now nothing 
more than a large coloured Illustrated Times, 
folded in saloons" (we are repeating Mr. Ruskin) ; 
that it is nothing more than " a certain quantity of 
pleasant but imperfect ' illustration ' of passing 
events " ? 

Who so much as the pre-Raphaelites are answer- 
able for this, with their matter-of-fact creed and 
determined devotion to petty detail ; men of the 
microscope, like Wendell Holmes's Entomologist, 
who earnestly repudiated that designation, because 
he thought "the subject too vast for any single 
human intelligence to grasp," and preferred to be 
called, if anything, a " Scarabeeist " ; for he con- 
sidered the "beetles proper are quite enough for the 
labour of one man's life." And so Mr. Holmes 
found him, as he says, "too busy with a little 
unmentionable parasite that infests the bristly 
surface of q bee to. spare an hour or two of a single 
evening for the splendours of the universe." The 
man who allowed the Pediailus Melitta: to 
"occupy a larger .space in his mental vision than 
the midnight march of the solar systems," would 
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O ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

undoubtedly, had the Fates made him a painter, 
have headed the school of the pre-Raphaelites. 

Again, we contend that the aforesaid "great 
distinctive principle " of our eminent prototype is 
only half true, after all, as an axiom of Art. We 
have already striven our utmost to demonstrate 
that the real must be idealized to produce a work 
of Art, whereas the pre-Raphaelite precept would 
lead one to suppose that the more servile the 
copy, the more exact the imitation, by so much 
the more is the highest excellence attained. To 
a certain extent this is true, but it is not of itself 
sufficient. The most microscopically minute imita- 
tion will not of itself produce a work of Art. The 
artist must create as well as imitate. Were it not 
so. the engraver of a picture would be entitled to 
rank as high as the original painter. If, when you 
sit down to paint a landscape, you set yourself to 
reproduce every petty detail you see before you — 
every crooked tree and unsightly hillock, eveiy 
stick, stock, and stone exactly as you behold 
them — you attempt an impossible task, in which a 
photographer's assistant would far surpass you. 
You must select and choose ; you must assimilate 
and then reproduce ; you must generalize and then 
concentrate ; you must take a mental and not an 
actual photograph — in short, you must idealize 
the real. 
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ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 9 

Furthermore, Mr. Ruskin's dictum is somewhat 
contradictory. If you have succeeded in depicting 
an event as it " might be supposed gracefully, 
deliciously, or sublimely to have happened," the 
chances are that you have painted it as it "pro- 
bably did look and happen." 

The " great distinctive principle," then, of which 
the illustrious critic plumes himself with such 
intense self-complaisance, as having been what he 
calls " the first assertor in Art literature," merely 
resolves itself, when closely looked at, into the 
simple truism, — "When you have got a copper 
kettle to paint, you should not depict it as a 
golden teapot ; not even if some accomplished 
' ink-slinger,' who is regarded by many as a great 
authority, should endeavour to persuade you that 
Raphael, Correggio, and Michael Angelo, with 
others of the " grand old masters," were in the 
habit of indulging in similar vagaries. Further- 
more, Mr. Ruskin appears to be totally unaware 
that his boasted principle was enunciated by one 
of the earliest known painters, more than 300 years 
before the birth of Christ, as he may readily assure 
himself by referring to Pliny (1. xxxv,), who tells 
us that Eupompus the Cicyon, when consulted 
by Lysippus on a standard of imitation in Art, 
replied, pointing to the passing crowd, that "Nature, 
and not an Artist, should be the object of Imita- 
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tion." We cannot quite understand how an Oxford 
professor could be ignorant of this fact ; and 
yet we can scarcely suppose him to have been 
a conscious plagiarist Perhaps he has never 
read Pliny. We must confess we have not either ; 
but then we are not an Oxford professor, nor 
the " first assertor of a great distinctive principle." 
The message from the Muses which the Rustic 
Ruskin is commissioned to bear to those artists 
who have not yet become sufficiently popular to 
set at nought all criticism, and ignore the canons 
of Art as much as they do those of the Church,, 
is simpler than the-other-Ru skin's, if not more 
original : avoid the Scylla of Eccentricity on the 
one hand, and the Charybdis of Imitation on the 
other, and seek for the subjects of your study in 
the Real, the Beautiful, and the True, not in the 
Unreal, the Hideous, and the False. 

What the hard-worked man of business — be he 
merchant-prince or humble trade r, whether trained 
to save life or to kill, to practise th e law or expound 
the prophets — is entitled to dema nd of the Artist, 
in this whirling age of Steam and Telegraph, is that 
he should provide relief, relaxation, refreshment 
for the wearied spirit, worn with the carking cares 
of this life, sick of its ever- recur ring sameness, its 
petty aggravations, its continual round of toil and 
rouble, in which he is perpetually involved by the 
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ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. I I 

inevitable curse of his kind. From all this the 
Artist, be he poet, painter, or player, is held exempt 
by the rest of the community, that he may have 
leisure and opportunity to search for the Sublime, 
to study the Beautiful, and seek after the True — to 
assimilate them to himself, to create them afresh 
by the force of his own genius, and to reproduce 
them for the enjoyment of his toil-worn brethren, 
who have done his share of the Sisyphian task, 
that he may refresh them the while with visions of 
Grace and Beauty, with tales of joy and gladness ; 
that he may sit and sing to them of the things that 
are to come, of rest from their labours, of peace 
and pleasantness, of joy and gladness, of the Day 
of Rejoicing so long looked for, when this mortality 
shall put on immortality, and the things which are 
shall no more be thought of for the glory which 
shall be revealed. 

But woe unto him and to his fellows if he should 
neglect or abuse his high office — if he should 
expend the time given him for the fulfilment of 
his lofty mission in pandering to the vices or infirm- 
ities of his hearers ; if he should consume the 
sacred fire of genius in idle trivialities or baser 
dissipation. Swift and unsparing will be his 
punishment. The once holy and life-giving spirit 
ivithin him will become a tormenting and destroy- 
ing fiend. No longer shall he refresh himself with 
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12 ART IN THE NINETEENTH CEN'reRY. 

the nectar of the sages, the ambrosia of the gods ; 
but he must drink of the bitter cup of Remorse and 
Anguish, even to the dregs. And they who listen 
to him will be like unto him, while their deep and 
angry curses will but add to his despair. 

But the unhappy Artist who has fallen from his 
high estate is not alone blameworthy for the degra- 
dation of the human race. Too often the labourers 
themselves silence and banish from their midst the 
heaven-bom soothsayer sent to their relief, if they 
do not stone him to death with their sharp and 
cutting missiles of Ridicule, Depreciation, and 
Contempt. 

" Who made thee a ruler and a judge over us ? " is 
too often the answer given to the champion who 
seeks to overthrow the oppressors of his race, and 
to make peace among his brethren. 

They are not altogether false prophets who 
warn us that this is the materialistic age which pre- 
cedes the final destruction of this man-defiled and 
God-forsaken earth. 

Man needs no temple now — his own roof-tree 
Protects his only idols ; he can see 
The Deity he worships in the glass, 
That ofi reflects his own angelic face. 

He looks on Nature with the self-same eye 
With which the sages search the eastern sky, 
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ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 1 3 

Who patiently among the planets plod, 
And look upon that great white throne of God — 
The glorious Sun— as on some curious toy 
Tossed into space their foacies to employ. 

How many amongst us seem to forget that the 
soul is a spark from the Divine essence, which 
must be kept burning within them by feeding it 
continually with the sacred fire of wisdom and 
knowledge, or it must inevitably die out and pass 
away into the Unknown .' 

Can the degraded profligate, the heartless and 
cruel libertine, who insinuates himself like a snake 
into a peaceful household, to defile it with the black 
slime of his own baseness and destroy its happi- 
ness for ever — or the mean and unscrupulous 
money-seeker, turned into a pillar of base metal by 
gazing too long on the Sodomah of Commerce — 
can such as these really expect that the immortal 
powers will ever re-animate within their cold and 
sordid breasts the sacred spark of Divine nobility 
when it has once been choked with the dust and 
ashes of their ignoble and unholy lives ? 

It is for men such as this that the so-called philo- 
sophers of the nineteenth century have evolved from 
the depths of their inner consciousness a God as 
purposeless and ungodlike as themselves. 



"With deep intuition and mystic rite 
They worship the Absolute- Infinite, 
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The Universe-Ego, the Plenary-Void, 
The Subject- Object identified, 

The great Nothing- Something, the Being-Thought, 

That mouldeth the mass of Chaotic- Nought, 

Whose beginning un-ended and end unbegun. 

Is the One that is All and the All that is One." 

The Book of Nature, like the Book of God, 

should teach such as these that nothing in this 

world can long remain as it is ; that they, like all 

other created beings, must daily rise higher 

toward the Empyrean of Eternal Glory, or sink 

lower into the gloomy abyss of Everlasting Night. 

Sad, indeed, would it be for the human race if 
Art should ever abandon her high estate, and 
descend to the level of those whom it is her mission 
to elevate ; sadder still if the love for the beautiful, 
the grand, and the heroic should ever depart from 
amongst us, and, with it, 

The love for what is noble, what is true, 

The aspiration for that perfectness 

Which man oft longeth for, but never knew 

Since Adam's disobedience whelmed the world 

In sin and misery from pole to pole. 

And man's dim eyes were opened to a power 

He learned to comprehend but not controL 

To keep ever alive in the human heart the 
longing for perfection, to encourage thp continued 
striving after an all-glorious Ideal — such is the true 
mission of an Artist 
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ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 1 5 

Lastly, let us ask, " What constitutes an Art- 
critic ? " 

Is it, as some contend, that he should himself be 
an Artist of repute ? 

If so, we are afraid the majority of Art-critics 
practise without a diploma. 

But we venture to doubt very much whether one 
who is himself an able Artist, is not, for that very 
reason, disqualified for the office of a critic 

A critic, like any other upright judge, should be 
without bias or prejudice. 

Did any one ever look upon an Artist who was 
not strongly biassed in favour of a particular class, 
clique, or school, the peculiarities of which were 
similar to his own, and deeply prejudiced against 
all such as could not pronounce his Shibboleth, or 
who sought the subjects of their Art in other, and 
perhaps more fruitful, fields ? ^ 

For whom does an Artist paint his pictures ? 
For the admiration of himself .' Hardly. A true 
Artist is, in his secret heart, less satisfied with his 
own work than the severest critic can be, because 
he sees how far short it has fallen of his glorious 
ideal. 

Does he, then, paint for his brother artists > 
Scarcely. It would, in most cases, prove a some- 
what thankless task. 

For whom does he paint then ? Is it for 
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1 6 ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

posterity ? He must [^indeed be a wiser philo- 
sopher, and a more self-satisfied genius than the 
majority of his fellows who can dispense with the 
stimulating praises of an actual Present, and 
calmly look forward to the prospective approbation 
of an unborn Future. 

Does not an Artist paint for the people, for the 
world, for his fellow men, for the weary toilers 
around him, whom it is his mission to refresh ; for 
the positive present, as well as the possible future ; 
for each and all who care to look upon his canvas ; 
for any and every one who can love and recognize 
the grand and the heroic, the beautiful and the 
true ; for the genuine and outspoken approbation 
of the multitude, who can alone confer that lasting 
fame and reputation upon an artist which he may 
look for in vain from those who are pleased to call 
themselves the cognoscenti, the initiated, the select 
few? 

Not amongst real Artists then, but among real 
lovers of Art ; not amongst those who paint 
pictures, but amongst those for whom they are 
painted, must we look for the best Art-critics. 

That such an one should know something of the 
Art he criticizes, should have pondered its precepts 
more carefully, have learned its lessons more 
earnestly, have studied its secrets more closely, 
that he should take a greater interest in its teach- 
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ings, find a fuller joy in its beauties, and receiie a 
deeper pleasure from its revelations, than the majo- 
rity of men have either time or inclination for, all 
must admit 

But if he be a man of natural intelligence, of 
cultured mind, of refined taste and feeling, yet no 
artist, his criticisms will be of- more value, of 
greater accuracy, and of stricter truth, than if he 
were a Raphael, a Tintoretto, and a Michael 
Angelo combined. 

Shall we accept the dictum of the right honour- 
able gentleman, whose recent speech at the Royal 
Academy dinner was such a keen, though cleverly 
veiled, satire on all occidental notions of Art? 

If so, the Rustic Ruskin must confess himself 
disqualified. 

To have failed in Art, it is necessary that one 
should have made the attempt to succeed ; and 
this he has never done. His brain teems with 
visions of super-ethereal beauty, dreams of un- 
earthly loveliness, phantasms of post -prandial 
magnificence. But he has never yet cribbed, 
cabined, or confined his maiden meditation, nor 
curbed his fancy free. He has never yet ba^ed 
the beauteous butterfly Imagination, and pinned it 
through the thorax with a painter's pencil to the 
cold canvas of commonplace, and he never will. 
He would not even undertake to square a circle, to 
C 
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draw a diametrical straight line, or to define 
intelligibly one half of the pregnant phrases con- 
tinually in the mouths of ill-constituted critics and 
unaccomplished artists. 

But this he can say. He has for a long time 
been an ardent disciple of the school of the 
Idealists before spoken of — and falls down before 
all thek proper idols. 

He doth revere Tennyson, Byron, Shelley ; 

And doth not set up Swinburne, Morris, Browning. 

Furthermore, he has unlimited admiration for the 
genius of Ruskin as a writer and philosopher, 
though less for his judgment as an actor and a 
man, since he cannot altogether recc^nize the 
practical wisdom of a prophet who raves against 
the grand discoveries of the age, without whose 
services existence would have become impossible 
for our rapidly increasing population, and who 
eulogizes the existence of a British navvy as the 
noblest career open to the human race. 

Still the Rustic Ruskin will ever respect and 
honour the brave paladin who single-handed, and 
alone, attacked and overthrew the innumerable 
and ignoble band of latidatores temporis acti ; the 
men who are ever disparaging and dispiriting the 
artists of their own day, and extolling the inimit- 
able glories of the " old masters " who are gone ; 
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for though he would not rob the dead of a single 
leaf from their well-earned laurels, he does hate 
most hotly to see men choking their living fellows 
with the withered dust of the Dead Past, even as 
he dislikes to hear one literary man or artist decry- 
ing another, as. though not content to wear a wreath 
upon his own head without trying to cast mud 
upon the laurels of his neighbour. 

All honour, then, to the man who made manifest 
to the world the indisputable and natural superiority 
of modem landscape-painters over the artists of a 
bygone age — who had neither the culture, oppor- 
tunities nor advantages which they enjoy — a 
superiority which one .living artist, at least, has 
evidenced, not in landscape alone, but in the special 
field of the old masters' labours — the sacred scenes 
of Scripture. 

It needs no silver-tongued Ruskin, now, to 
convince mankind that the Titanic products of the 
genius of Paul Gustave Dore (foreigner and French- 
man though he be) are in many respects superior 
to the finest masterpieces of a Raphael, a Titian, 
or a Michael Angelo. 

But so great deference does the Rustic Ruskin 
pay even to the most esoteric opinions of the great 
champion of Modem Art (even now, when the old 
man seems to be inclined to lift up again the 
draggled banner of the carping critics whom he 
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overthrew, and himself beguile his declining years 
with the unmanly diversion of trying to choke the 
living with the withered laurels of the dead), that 
he goes forth daily into the fields and woods, and 
wields there, with sturdy determination, the primi- 
tive implements used by our unsophisticated and 
guileless forefathers in the golden age, the Happy 
Arcadia of a well-nigh forgotten Past ; he alludes 
to the homely but harmless spade, and the keen 
yet unalarmirg axe, time-honoured instruments of 
peaceful warfare, to which we may apply the touch- 
ii^ language of the poet, and eulogize as (in most 
cases) 

Good weapons guiltless of their wielders' blood. 

To be sure it confirms the Rustic Ruskin in his 
laudable, yet somewhat laborious, recreations to 
know that two illustrious statesmen, the younger 
Pitt and the elder Gladstone, have sought real-ax- 
ation in the same Arcadian manner ; but he would 
scorn to be a Pittiable Imitator even of the People's 
William. 

Last, though by no means least, of his credentials, 
let him be permitted to say that he adores Art and 
Literature ; looks with becoming awe upon artists, 
and always refrains from levity in the presence of a 
litth-atmr. Finally, he Loves the Brotherhood, 
Honours the Queen and all the rest of the Royal 
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Family, and, in conclusion, owes no man more than 
he has a reasonable prospect of being able to repay 
unto him — some day. 

If all these joint and several qualifications are 
not sufficient to constitute him an Art-critic, then 
must the Rustic Ruskin also presume to practise 
without a diploma ; for a man who hath, or thinks he 
hath, a message to his fellows must needs deliver it, 
at all hazards, and in the louder accents the more 
they disregard It. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION Ot 1876 : 

ITS SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

There are several special features of the present 
Exhibition of Pictures at the Royal Academy 
■which it may be as well to notice. They are :— 

First. — The enormous number of designs sent in 
to the Academy, over 5,000, of which 1,522 were 
selected as against the odd 500 in 1776, and 136 in 
1769 — the first year of the Exhibition. 

Secondly. — The presence of a lai^ number of 
pictures of little or no merit, and not a few of 
glaring demerit. 

Thirdly. — The numerous lugubrious pictures that 
have been hung. 

Fourthly. — The large number of portraits 
exhibited, ^specially by the President of the 
Academy. ^ 

FiftMy. — The successes achieved by female 
artists, one of whom has four pictures and 
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another three; all well hung, and all well worthy 
of the honour. 

Sixthly. — The triumph of the Decorative School 
of Art, as represented by two such masterpieces 
as Mr. Leighton's ' Daphnephoria ' and Mr. 
Poynter's ' Atalanta's Race.' 

It is for this last feature that the Exhibition of 
1876 will be chiefly remembered. It will doubt- 
less be long spoken of amongst artists as " the 
' Daphnephoria ' year." 

The first four features we have mentioned aflford 
less cause for gratulatton. 

Five thousands of pictures contributed in one 
year! Great Joshua, think of that! — if in the 
Elysium of departed painters anything mundane 
can still engage thy thoughts. 

If we could only say, " Five thousand works of 
Art" ! But, alas, out of the 1,522 accepted offerings 
we fear but a fearful few really merit that appella- 
tion! What, then, must the rejected 4,000 have 
been ? Great Joshua, think of it again, if thou 
canst ! 

We are not of those who affect to believe that 
there is very possibly more merit amongst the 
rejected than the accepted. The incompetence of 
the Hanging Committee, though a favourite subject 
of complaint amongst disappointed artists, is little 
credited by the rest of the world. The Exhibition 
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that w^ made a year or two ago of the rejected 
pictures only confirmed the justice of their con- 
demnation. And as the Committee of Selection 
is, we believe, a different one every year, a really 
meritorious picture could hardly fail of acceptance 
sooner or later. 

It is, we suspect, on the borderland of mediocrity 
that most dissatisfaction is given, where the 
painters of three several pictures of equal demerit 
may very naturally differ as to whose is the worst. 

We must admit, however, that although we can 
scarcely repeat with justice the severe and sweep- 
ing condemnation of the Great Ruskin on last 
year's Exhibition ; that, " at least two-thirds are 
beneath the level of acceptance in any well-estab- 
lished dealer's shop " — yet there are many pictures 
on the walls this year, and not a few of them 
favourably hung, which, if they were really better 
than any of the 4,000 rejected, furnish an awful 
warning to those as yet undemoralized young men 
who contemplate the pursuit of Art as the career 
of their lifetime ; and wring from the Rustic 
Ruskin's compassionate heart the fervent expostu- 
lation : — For God's sake, desist, ye simple souls, 
from your fell purpose : ye know not what ye are 
about to do ! Turn ye, turn ye, while there is yet 
time ! Why will ye make fools of yourselves ? 
Think of the Lion in the Path — the merciless brute 
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called "Inaptitude," who must Jnevitably devour 
most of you if you proceed. And should "a 
favoured few" of you overcome the cruel Beast that 
bars the way to greatness, and struggle bravely on 
up the steep and thorny path which leads to the 
sacred Temple of Fame, beware then of the foul 
hag, " Disappointment," whose fangs are " sharper 
than a serpent's tooth " and who will drive you 
down step by step into the awful dungeons of 
Despair if ye have not indeed the keen blade of 
Genius in your hand, the stout helm of Endurance 
on your head, and the spotless shield of Truth upon 
your arm, and, at your very heart's core, the life- 
blood of a Noble Purpose. 

Pause, O headstrong youth, ere ye enter the dark 
regions of Ignorance that encircle the eternal glory 
of the kingdom of Art, and ask yourselves, not 
once, or twice, or thrice only, but a thousand times, 
— " Have I the needful weapons to fight through 
all my foes?" 

How many withered hopes and wasted lives 
those 4,000 rejected pictures represent we shudder 
to contemplate, especially when we consider that 
each one of their contributors might have made a 
conscientious tradesman or an honest lawyer. 
Ruskin and his "dear Master" are thus far right 
certainly, that the man who makes canvas is more 
worthy than he who mars it. If a wise father 
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finds any foolish l\ankerings after Art in the mind 
of his son, the sooner he castigates his body and 
apprentices him to a blacksmith, the better. 

If the " vorple blade " of Genius has really been 
vouchsafed to him, he will only use his hammer 
and anvil to temper it the more, and, if it be not, 
then be assured a good artisan is better than a bad 
artist : a proverb for parents, which may be 
forcibly paraphrased into the following oracular 
injunction : — 

Make priests of players, bankers of your bards ; 
And tuni your artists into artisans. 

Seriously, however, we are most solemnly sorry 
for the thousands of misguided and infatuated 
young men so well described by Wendell Holmes 
as " labouring under the impression that they are 
gifted beings, destined to soar in the atmosphere of 
Art above the vulgar realities of earth." 

To each of these hapless creatures the Rustic 
Ruskin would say, in the language of the same 
genial professor of modern philosophy, — " O little 
fool that has published a little book full of little 
poems, or" [painted a little picture full of little 
faults, or put forth] " other sputtering tokens of an 
uneasy condition, how I love you for the one soft 
nerve of special sensibility that runs through your 
exiguous oi^anism, and the one phosphorescent 
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particle in your un illuminated intelligence ! But if 
you don't leave your spun -sugar confectionery" 
[and spread treacle] " business once in a while, and 
come out among lusty men — the bristly, pachy- 
dermatous fellows that hew out the highways for 
the material progress of society, and the broad- 
shouldered out-of-door men that fight for the great 
prizes of life— -you will come to think that the 
spun-sugar" [and spread treacle] "business is the 
chief end of man, and begin to feel, and look as if 
you felt, as much above common people as that 
personage of whom Tourgu^nefT says that ' he 
had the air of his own statue erected by national 
subscription.' " 

The harmless affectation and amusing conceit of 
dilettanti artists and amateur critics are thus admir- 
ably hit off by the famous American author we 
have quoted. But when these petty vanities cause 
those who cherish them to neglect the real purpose 
of life, and pass all their days in useless trifling, 
and idle dreams of a great future which they have 
neither the will nor the aptitude to realize, it 
becomes a more serious matter ; and a stem sense 
of duty ought to compel the kindest-hearted critic 
to speak plainly and unmistakably to these well- 
meaning, but ill-doing, dawdlers in life's harvest- 
field. 

The sooner they are convinced that Art is not 
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their vocation, and are induced to turn to an honest 
handicraft for a livelihood, the better for themselves 
and for their fellows. 

Here a critic may do some real service if he 
choose ; but, unfortunately, too many of them are 
concerned only to find new terms of laudation for 
the particular school, clique, or class that they pro- 
fess, for reasons best known to themselves, that 
they admire ; and to coin fresh philippics of 
denunciation- against those whom they honour with 
their disapprobation ; whilst those who are too 
lymphatic, or not sufficiently self-interested, to 
select special objects for flattery or abuse, are con- 
tent to pen feeble platitudes on the pictures of 
popular artists (chiefly R.A.s and Associates), 
whose merits other and more vigorous intellects 
have previously poin.ted out to them. Thus it is- 
that many an incapable canvas-coverer is allowed 
to blunder on year after year in the mistaken 
belief that he has found his proper vocation, and 
many a stru^ling genius fights wearily on through 
the blinding mists of poverty and obscurity until a 
keen-eyed professor, or a kind-hearted prince, con- 
demns the one and commends the other. 

With regard to the third feature we have noticed, 
we may repeat what we have already pointed out, 
that the mission of an artist is to afford pleasure, 
relief, and refreshment to his fellows, and not to 
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thrust before their eyes the sickening images of 
horror, squalor, or deformity. 

Of the fourth feature to which we have drawn 
attention we will say a few words ; and then, 
leaving the last two to be dealt with at the same 
time as the particular instances which suggested 
them, we will pass on to consider such of the 
individual pictures as, by their merit or demerit, 
may best enable us to point out what we consider 
to be real Art, full of truth and beauty, as opposed 
to unreal Art, full of falsehood and deformity. 

"On what principles are the present styles of 
portraiture supposed to be based ? " — is a question 
we should very much like to ask of the President 
of the Royal Academy and the less distinguished 
limners of the " human form divine," to whose 
works so much space is devoted every year in the 
Rooms of Burlington House. 

Do they really suppose that a work of Art can be 
created by a mere transcript of the limbs and 
features of the person portrayed, as he or she 
presents him or herself at the time of " sitting for 
the picture," against a dull background of black or 
red curtain, the said limbs being in the usual stiff 
and uncomfortable position into which most persons 
naturally pose themselves when being " taken," 
and the said features in that inane condition of 
complete vacuity, or of stem and staring rigidiQ' 
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which they also mechanically assume under similar 
circumstances ? 

Such a reproduction may be a sketch, a study, a 
drawing, a likeness, a portrait, a picture, or what- 
ever else the executant chooses to call it ; but it is 
not in any sense a work of Art — which it can alone 
be made by idealizing the real. " How is that to 
be done ? " it may be asked. We reply, — By 
showing something of the soul of the sitter as 
well as the body ; by giving life to the limbs and 
expression to the features ; and, lastly, by appro- 
priate surroundings to give increased effect to the 
portrait. 

Have you a pretty and graceful woman to draw ? 
Do not plump her down into an uncomfortable 
arm-chair as soon as she enters your -studio ; and 
represent her as staring straight before her at 
nothing in particular, and as though her mind were 
engaged in a similarly interesting and intelligent 
manner. Let her look round the room, at any 
pictures or other objects of interest you may have 
there ; watch the play of her features, the expres- 
sion of her eyes, the curl of her lips, as she 
comments on what she sees, and answers your 
questions ; observe her every movement ; study 
her every charm. Then let her seat herself easily 
and naturally in a comfortable chair, and take up 
a book, or continue her conversation with you, 
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while you make your preliminary sketch ; after 
which let her repeat her visit again and again, 
varied occasionally by a call from you in her own 
home, when you can see her in her usual surround- 
ings and at her favourite occupations. 

Then, and not till then, — when you are perfectly 
familiar with her every feature, look, gesture, and 
motion, — then proceed with your portrait, and 
endeavour to represent therein not merely what 
you can see at the time when she is actually sitting 
before you, but that ideal combination of all that 
you have observed her to be at different times 
and in different places ; that spiritual essence, that 
visionary resemblance which is present to the mind 
when the person herself may be far away, and 
by which we recognize her again long afterwards ; 
that individual identity which scarcely ever appears 
in a photc^aph, and not much oftener in the so- 
called portraits of the day. 

Nor is this all. You may have fixed upon your 
mental retina the individuality of your sitter. 
Good. You must now select appropriate acces- 
sories, for we are supposing you to be dissatisfied 
with the old-fashioned arm-chair and faded curtain, 
and to be really anxious to make your portrait a 
work of Art What shall we say, then, of the 
accessories ? These must be, as I have said, appro- 
priate ; they must not be too elaborate nor pre- 
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Raphaelite, or they may draw attention away from 
the central figure; nor too insignificant, like the 
arm-chair and the curtain, or they will mar the 
artistic beauty of the whole work. Furthermore, 
they should serve, if possible, as additional indica- 
tions to the individuality of the portrait. Is your 
subject a girl of dehcate health, or studious habits ? 
She should be seen reclining on a couch, listening 
to a harp (of which the player's hand and arm 
alone need be shown), or sitting in a graceful 
attitude, looking up from a book on her knee, with 
an expression of dreamy contemplation. 

Is she a musician, an artist, an authoress ? Or 
are her favourite recreations riding, boating, walk- 
ing ? Is she of a practical or a sentimental turn 
of mind ? All these things should be ascertained 
and studied, that the accessories of the portrait, as 
well as the subject herself, may be appropriately 
rendered. 

And it is thus, and thus only, that a portrait 
can represent the real individuality of the person 
portrayed ; that it can be made a really " speaking 
likeness " ; that it can be elevated into a real work 
of Art, such as shall haunt the memory of the 
chance beholder, and become a joy for ever to its 
fortunate possessor. 

How many portraits of those which are exhibited 
in the' Royal Academy this year, are executed after 
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this fashion we shall endeavour to point out as we 
go through the rooms successively in the next 
division of our subject. And if any artist whose 
pictures we may be compelled to condemn, on the 
ground that they do not carry out these principles, 
should complain that he has neither had the time 
nor the opportunity to make the careful study of his 
subject which we have enjoined as essential to con- 
stitute it a work of Art, we should unhesitatingly 
reply, Then do not presume to send your crude 
sketches and inanimate daubs to a National Exhi- 
bition of Works of Art, such as the Royal Academy 
is supposed to be. 
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pictures at the royal academy which illus- 
trate the previous dissertation. 

Gallery No. i. 

There are two pictures immediately opposite the 
entrance to this Room which at once attract atten- 
tion, equally full of life and movement, but very 
different in purport. They are Nos. 22 and 28. 
Both represent very spiritedly " the rush of steeds 
and men," but, while the one is a lively and amusing 
country scene in " the piping times of peace," the 
other represents one of the most sanguinary and 
heroic contests in modem warfare — " The Charge 
of the Light Brigade at Balaclava." 

Each will serve us as an illustration of what we 
do or do not mean by our previous contentions. 
In the former (22), a picture by Mr. B. Goddard, 
we have an interesting scene, entitled 'Colt-hunting 
in the New Forest,' in which a herd of the half- 
wild ponies which roam at will through the open 
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glades and rugged pathways of that picturesque 
remnant of those vast forests which once covered 
our island are endeavouring to escape from two 
eager pursuers, active and rough-looking as them- 
selves, the foremost of whom, on a game-looking 
brown colt, is trying to head the onrushing steeds, 
and to turn them back by wild huHoes and frantic 
wavings of his cap. The drawing of both horse 
and rider is very spirited and accurate, save that 
the off-foreleg of the former looks as though it 
were flying through, instead of over, the fallen tree 
beneath. The same leg of the white colt also is 
very carelessly drawn, and gives one the idea that 
it has been hacked through at the knee. But the 
picture, as a whole, is a skilfully-designed and 
- vigorously-executed representation of a not unin- 
teresting scene. Commendable care has been taken 
with the wild flowers and underwood over which 
pursuers and pursued are trampling in the headlong 
race. The colouring is somewhat hazy and unsatis- 
factory, especially in the background, and the 
clouds are certainly more su^estive of the oncoming 
of those much-dreaded simoons or sandstorms 
which sometimes sweep over the Great Sahara 
desert, or of an American prairie fire, than a harm- 
less woodland mist in the New Forest It is a pity 
that the white colt, which is so prominent in the 
picture, is made to look as if it had been half 
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flayed by an unskilful clipper a day or two 
before. 

The 'battle-piece {28) by J. Barker, representing 
'The Return through the Valley of Death : Lord 
George Paget bringing out of action the remnant 
of the nth Hussars and 4th Light Dragoons,' is 
equally spirited, but marred by some equally ■ 
palpable absurdities. 

There is small suggestion here of the grime and 
smoke of battle, of the blood and slaughter that 
made that famous death-ride so horrible a sight in 
its awful reality. It is more like an exciting but 
altogether unalarming scene from a sham fight at 
Aldershot. 

Both officers and men, steeds and accoutrements, 
look as spic-and-span as though they were parading 
in Hyde Park, and almost as unconcerned. Two 
of the horsemen seem to have had their busbies 
knocked off in the conflict ; but their hair, notwith- 
standing, is as smooth and unruffled as though 
they had just left their dressing-rooms, or carried 
brush, comb, and pomade-box in their holsters, and 
had only recently used them. As a picture of 
cavalry in rapid motion, the work is spirited and 
interesting enough ; but as a suggestion of the 
awful scene which Kinglake has so graphically 
described in his wonderful ' History of the Crimean 
War,' it is tame and feeble in the extreme. Perhaps 
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the finest part of it (but of an impossible colour) 
is the riderless horse in the right foreground, 
though most of the horses are veiy cleverly 
drawn. 

There is scarcely any indication of an enemy 
being in the neighbourhood, except for a finely- 
painted Russian trooper lying, with his dead char^r 
beside him, stretched out full length on the slope 
in front, for the purpose, apparently, of indicating 
that all his comrades have been put to an igno- 
minious flight. It will also be observed that the 
bugler's sword is still in the scabbard, and one 
would think he had fought his way through the 
ranks of the enemy with his trumpet, which he' 
clenches with a determination worthy of a better 
weapon. 

The whole picture affords a very suitable illustra- 
tion of what we do not mean by the Idealization of 
the Real. It should have been entitled 'A Chaise 
of Cavalry at the Autumn Manceuvres.' 

Glancing round the room, three clerical portraits 
{is, 43, and 49) catch the eye: (43) 'The Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of London,'- by W. W. Ouless, 
is good in the figure-drawing ; {49) ' Rev. Dr. 
Cookson, the Master of Peterhouse,' &c., by L. 
Dickinson, is good both in figure and accessories ; 
<I5) 'The Right Rev. Wm. Bernard Ullathorne, 
D.D. O.S.B., Bishop of Birmingham,' by J. Pettie, 
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R.A., is equally bad in both. ,No one of the three 
is a real work of Art. 

Another " portrait " {27), ' Lady Rosamond Wal- 
lop, daughter of the Earl and Countess of Ports- 
mouth,' by H. T. Wells, R.A., is stiffly posed, badly 
drawn, and worse coloured — one of those pictures 
which might induce the '■ intelligent foreigner " to 
inquire whether R.A. meant wretched artist, were 
it not that one or two of the other five portraits 
exhibited by Mr. Wells are more worthy of his 
reputation. 

The same must be said of (45) an unfinished 
portrait of a child, by J. E. Millais, R.A., entitled 
' Forbidden Fruit,' — a reference probably to the 
green apple which she holds in her lap, but other- 
wise without meaning, for the face expresses 
nothing in particular, and the whole picture is 
meaningless, sketchy, and poor, and altogether un- 
worthy both of the Artist and the Academy. 

Another portrait, by another R.A., is (11) 
' Thomas Woollcombe, Esq., Chairman of the 
South Devon Railway Company from 1848 to 
1874, Painted at the Request of the Proprietors,' 
by J. C. Horsley, R.A., which may be good enough 
to grace the Board-room of a Railway Company, 
but not the Art Gallery of a Royal Academy. If 
R.A.S will persist in abusing their privilege of 
having any sort of picture hung they like to send. 
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without question, by covering the walls with indif- 
ferent portraits of uninteresting personages, to the 
exclusion of works of real interest, the sooner they 
are deprived of it the better. That such a privi- 
lege should extend to eight pictures, without 
restriction as to size, seems monstrous, especially 
when it is considered that the advantages of an 
increase in reputation and in opportunity for sale, 
which makes exhibition in the Royal Academy so 
much desired by rising artists, are of little or no 
account to an R.A., whose reputation is supposed 
to be established, and whose pictures are, in most 
cases, " done to order." 

The Rustic Ruskin is very strongly of opinion 
that, in view of these facts, the privilege of exhibit- 
ing, as of right, should be confined to one lai^e 
work, or two small ones ; and that beyond that 
number an R.A.'s pictures should stand on their 
merits with those of less distinguished artists, to 
whom exhibition is a matter of far greater 
moment. 

But let it not be supposed that he is personally 
influenced in this opinion. As already explained, 
he has no pretensions himself to an artist's laurels, 
nor have his father, mother, brothers, sisters, 
cousins of all degrees, or relatives of any kind. 
And with regard to his friends, though he would 
do anything for them in reason, he would not on 
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their account alone undertake the somewhat 
Quixotic enterprise of running amuck at an RA. 
He judges of the matter from an entirely unpre- 
judiced and disinterested point of view. 

Leaving the portraits (of which there are several 
more in the room), after a glance at No. 17, by 
E. J. Gregory, which depicts a vigorous-looking 
trooper of two centuries back {entitled 'H. K. 
Robertson, Esq.'), which is more of a work of Art 
than any other portrait in the room, we turn with 
pleasure to (5) a capital landscape, entitled 'Cony- 
hurst Cottages,' by J. C. Adams ; soft, calm, and 
refreshing ; perspective drawing , of hill in left 
background admirable. A scene which must 
afford pleasure to all who look upon it, and there- 
fore a fitting subject for a work of Art We 
cannot, however, say the same of (14) 'An 
Intruder on the Bedouin's Pasture,' by F. Goodall, 
R.A., which appears to be a large reproduction of 
an illustration to a cheap edition of Eastern 
travels. We were not aware, till we saw this 
picture, that our old friend, the water-wagtail, was 
a denizen of the sandy desert 

Directly over this picture is'The Wreck'(i3), 
by W. Small, a forcible picture, which has been 
sufficiently well praised by competent critics for us 
to spare ourself the trouble, as no particular lesson 
is to be learned from it, save that water, especially 
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in the form of spray, is not quite the solid and 
opaque substance which it appears to be in this 
picture. The two prominent figures are the only 
features of interest or striking merit They repre- 
sent an old, weather-beaten mariner, with a 
wooden leg, and wearing a medal on his breast, 
grasping the shoulder of a young girl, his daughter, 
probably, both gazing intently at the supposititious 
"Wreck." 

Near by is (8) an unlovely study in dark browns 
'and blues, by F. Hamilton Jackson, entitled, ' En- 
dymion,' which is atrocious in every way, and 
especially when regarded as a classical and poetic 
subject. It is the most hideous and repulsive ■ 
picture it was ever our fate to look upon, and as 
vilely coloured as it is wretchedly conceived. We 
are at a loss to understand how it came to be hung, 
as it is not the work of an R.A., any more than it 
is a work of Art 

Another of the lugubrious pictures before referred 
to is (46) ' A Lincolnshire Gang,' by R. W. Mac- 
beth, done, we should think, after reading the 
dismal tr^edy of that name. It is evidently 
meant to be pathetic, but is only miserable. Such 
a scene, so treated, may be a fit subject for an 
essay or an Act of Parlianient, but not for a 
picture which would have some pretensions to 
being a work of Art if it were not so vilely 
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' coloured, the sky being especially hideous and 
unnatural. 

A most agreeable change from this is (51) 'The 
Hollow Tree,' hy J. Linnell, sen,, a glowing land- 
scape, which, like all other pictures by this artist, 
is marvellous as a study of rich and impossible 
colouring, exceedingly clever design, and accurate 
perspective. The figures are also excellent. We 
are as grateful to Providence for giving us a Linnell 
as for creating a Turner ; but we hope they will 
both find few imitators in their wondrous repre- 
sentations of Nature as it is not and cannot be to 
other eyes than their own and — the-other-Ruskin's. 

A picture equally pleasing, and far more natural 
in colouring, is (36) ' Sheltered,' by J. W. Oakes, 
one of the new Associates. It represents a shel- 
tered cove on the sea-shore, with cottages and a 
number of boats beached near by, in the middle 
distance, and in the foreground a marvellously 
painted stretch of sand, with sea-birds nestling in 
its yielding surface, or flying slowly over it. The 
sea, with the white spray dashing over the rocks, is 
exceedingly well rendered, and the sky is com- 
mendably unconventional, and pleasant to look 
upon. 

To the right of Linnell's picture is (58) 'A 
Soldier's Legacy,' by Mrs. E, Crawford, a some- 
what pathetic and interesting picture, but suggestive 
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chieflyoftheold "Joe Miller" about small "infantry 
in arms," and evidently accepted to please the ma- 
ternal instinct — and the artist. 

Adjoining it is 59, remarkable as being the work 
of one who is more accustomed to handle the scalpel 
than the paint-brush— the eminent surgeon, Sir H. 
Thompson— as well as for its own merits, which are 
by no means small. It is entitled ' Naples : for a 
Blessing in the Market,' and represents a pictu- 
resquely-attired maiden, kneeling, with her back to 
us, on the floor of a church, praying " for a blessing 
in the market." The drawing and pose of the 
figure is exceedingly good, but the colouring of the 
drapery (save the white handkerchief on the girl's 
head) is somewhat too dull and opaque. The fruit 
in basket at her side is also too vividly rendered ; 
but the dark green vase is capital, and the lights 
and shades on floor and pillars are admirably 
depicted. 

In 62, by F. Barnard, we have at last a really 
grand picture — one of the few great works in the 
Exhibition. It is a picture of ' Saturday Night ' 
amongst " the Great Unwashed," which Charles 
Dickens would doubtless have studied with intense 
pleasure. Most of the critics have referred to it as 
descriptive of life in the East of London ; but we 
are pretty certain that the scene Mr. Barnard has 
so cleverly depicted lies much nearer to Charing 
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Cross than to Wapping Old Stairs. But, wherever 
the locale be, the painting itself is a masterpiece, 
which would be even more effective as an engraving, 
on account of the thick, dark colouring throughout, 
which was doubtless intended to throw the principal 
figures into greater prominence, as well as to surest 
the murky atmosphere of midnight in the unsavoury 
regions of poverty, lit up only by the flaming gas- 
jets of the crowded gin-palace and its attendant 
pawn-shops, or the flaring petroleum lamps and 
unsavoury candles on the costermongers' barrows. 
The central fiigure is that of "a jolly Jack tar," 
evidently just home from a cruise, and returning to 
the patient and long-expectant " Poll " to whom 
his heart has been ever true since he last left her. 
He is riding on the top of one of those four- 
wheeled monstrosities which the scornful term 
" crawlers," and for which the wealthiest metropolis 
in the world has long been justly celebrated. In 
his left hand he carries a white cockatoo, " the pet 
of the forecastle," perched aloft on its pole, while 
his right arm is stretched down to an admiring 
countryman, who is handing up to him a black 
bottle, wherewith to " wet his whistle " and drink 
the donor's health. The old weather-beaten 
cabman on the box is a study worthyof Rembrandt, 
which looks all the finer for its contrast to the 
clumsily-drawn figure-head of the singing sailor on 
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the box beside him, who seems quite as hilarious 
and even more demonstrative than his mate on the 
upper deck. On the right of this triumphant 
cavalcade, a Yankee crock-vendor is holding forth 
from the tail of his cart, with the unctuous volubility 
characterstic of his nation, to the gaping crowd 
around him, amongst whom is conspicuous the 
upturned face of a young girl, whose refined 
features and graceful bonnet bespeak "better days," 
but whose chief anxiety now seems to be whether the 
white pudding-basin she has ventured into this rough 
market on purpose to obtain, for the manufacture 
of her Sunday dinner, and is now timidly bidding 
for, will go for such a price as may exceed her 
scanty means. 

Next to the man of crocks, are stalls of sprats 
and oranges, whose freshness and flavour (both 
being equally " alive ho ! ") the vendors are 
vociferously recommending to the bystanders, 
whose attention just at present seems, more 
attracted towards a sanguinary encounter at the 
entrance to the gin-palace on the right, into which 
one wretched woman is apparently stumbling in 
the heedless stupidity of incipient intoxication, 
while a clenched fist is stretched out past her, in 
threatening signifi^cance, towards a raving creature 
in feminine apparel, whose hand is thrust out to 
meet it with hooked and cat-like claws, but who is 
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held back by an impassive policeman from exe- 
cuting her intended vengeance on the retreating 
figure, probably that of her drunken husband, 
whose battered hat, knocked off his head in the 
struggle, lies unheeded on the pavement. A sullen 
workman of the period, with his hands in his 
pockets and a short black pipe in his mouth, is 
looking over his shoulder at the vulgar tragedy 
with silent contempt, based, doubtless, on the serene 
consciousness of his own superiority, as one of our 
new " masters," one of the " lords of labour," of 
whose paramount importance in the social scheme 
he has probably just been reading in The Weekly 
Wasp's Nest, with whose highly-seasoned columns 
he is in the habit of flavouring his Saturday night's 
supper of roast beef and porter. More concerned 
than this phlegmatic individual are a ragged men- 
dicant in a red coat, who grasps his left arm with 
his right hand, as though to conceal from the lynx 
eyes of the law the simulated sore there displayed 
to excite the tender compassion of the soft-hearted, 
but not intended for the pitiless inspection of a sus- 
picious policeman ; and behind him a pretty child, 
carrying a jug to fetch for father or mother a supply 
of that "distilled damnation," whose effects she is now 
gazing upon with horror in the raving hags before her. 
So, also, are a couple of street musicians, Frenchmen 
apparently, one of whom is scraping away, with a 
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woe-begone countenance which sadly belies the 
jovial tune doubtless proceeding from his fiddle- 
strings ; while the other is grasping his harp with 
eager clutch, keeping an eye, the while, on the 
quarrelling viragoes, whose near approach threatens 
imminent destruction to his beloved instrument. 

The awful countenance of another listener, with 
sightless eyes and almost toothless mouth, from 
which a few hideous fangs alone protrude, is 
depicted with wonderful force ; as are also the 
rugged features of two old cronies near to her, 
enjoying an eager gossip. 

In the left foreground is a butcher's shop, whose 
red-faced and blue-gowned proprietor is reaching 
down " the scrag end " of a piece of beef for a 
miserable -looking customer, with wizen face, who 
points up at a choice leg of mutton hanging in the 
doorway, as though questioning the price of that 
unattainable luxury. The expression of mingled 
pity and contempt with which the sturdy man of 
blood looks down at her is cleverly expressed. 

In front of the butcher's shop, a sturdy young 
workman is standing (a cheerful contrast to his 
surly mate across the street), with a pretty wife 
smiling on one arm and a lusty child crowing on 
the other, while in his hand he carries a capacious 
basket, contai ning the provisions they have just 
been purchasing ; and a sad-faced damsel behind 
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looks lovingly at his laughing babe, thinking, per- 
chance, of a little treasure of her own which she 
has loved and lost when she was as light-hearted as 
the giddy maid beside her, who is chaffing, coquet- 
tishly, with a tall, good-natured-looking military 
admirer. 

A besotted tatterdemalion of sixty is hurrying 
past them, with flaming nose and thin, unshaven 
face, clutching closely under his right arm a long 
black bottle, half covered with a cloth, which suffi- 
ciently explains his miserable appearance. 

Behind him is a young girl, leaning against the 
door-post of a fish-shop, with sleeves tucked up 
and arms crossed on her chest, eyeing the crowd 
with evident interest, and turning away scornfully 
from a leering vagabond opposite, who is,^oubtless, 
paying her some coarse compliment, to the great 
disgust of the scowling hag behind her. In the 
extreme left, a stalwart fellow (admirably drawn) 
is carrying a huge basket, covered with a white 
cloth — taking home the washing for his wife maybe 
— while a ragged urchin at his feet is running, with 
a stone in his uplifted hand, towards a hungry- 
looking cat, peering furtively into a neighbouring 
fish-basket. 

Near by two other little street Arabs are study- 
ing, with gaping mouths and wonder-stricken eyes, 
the frontispiece of that highly moral and civilizing 
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publication, the Police News, left in their hands, 
possibly, by a passing tract-distributor, and are 
heedless for the moment of the frightened cur, 
stealing past them, that would have afforded them 
an exciting chase, had they been less pre-occupied 
with a " horrid tragedy " in their favourite " popular 
educator." 

To the right, an older lad is fumbling in his 
waistcoat pocket for an odd copper, wherewithal to 
purchase some roasted chestnuts from a woman 
squatting on an upturned basket by a pan of glow- 
ing coals. Other figures are busily engaged round 
the vegetable-stalls in eager bai^aining for mutual 
advantage,' and completing a wonderfully dramatic 
scene. 

The chief fault in Mr. Barnard's grand picture 
has been already su^ested, in the too great dark- 
ness and obscurity amid which his varied forms 
and faces stand out, now, perhaps, with greater 
distinctness ; but which, in the lapse of time, will 
probably render them almost as indistinguishable 
as are so many old pictures of the same class. The 
moon struggling dimly through the surrounding 
mist and gloom, is even more misty than proba- 
bility warrants. But beyond this, and a slight 
want of finish in some of the faces, we have nothing 
but praise for Mr. Barnard's masterpiece, which 
merits engraving and provincial exhibition more 
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than some others we could name of greater pre- 
tension. 

As we pass out of this Gallery, we notice with 
pleasure a cheerful and dramatic picture, by C. E. 
Perugini, entitled ' The Rivals ' — two fair maids of 
Normandie meeting in the pathway through a corn- 
field. There is a very clever comedy effect in the 
expression of the two faces; the one with the quiet 
deprecatory glance of assured success, mutely ask- 
ing,^ — " Is it my fault if he likes me better .' " the 
other, with an equally significant look of, — " He 's 
not worth my notice if he 's fool enough to prefer a 
chit like you "—an intimation which is unmistakably 
meant to be emphasized by the defiant attitude of 
the arms planted resolutely akimbo, d la Fille de 
Madame Angot. This one holds a poppy blossom 
in her mouth, which increases the significance of 
her look and attitude. She has an empty basket 
slung over her left arm, while the other carries in 
her left hand a similar basket, filled with carrots 
and other vegetables, together with what looks like 
" a yard of bread," and in her left hand a coarsely . 
painted jug. The corn-field through which the girls 
are passing is cleverly rendered, but the background 
of sky and wood in the far distance is patchy, poor, 
and unworthy of so pretty a little pastoral as Mr. 
Perugini has here depicted. 
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Gallery II. 

As we pass into this Room, a full-length Portrait 
of the Duke of Edinburgh (No. 105) stares one in 
the face. It is chiefly remarkable for the shining 
refulgence of the princely features and patent 
boots. One would think the Royal Duke had 
been recently studying the Royal Psalmist, and 
making an experiment of his recipe for the use of 
oil " to make him of a cheerful countenance." The 
accessories, consisting of a large table and three 
large books lying unopened thereon — intended, we 
presume, to evidence the literary tastes of His 
Royal and Imperial Highness — are out of perspec- 
tive ; but as Mr. J. Koberwein appears to have 
painted the picture for " the Honourable Corpora- 
tion of Trinity House," that is a fault which will 
be readily overlooked. It is sufficient for them 
that they have plenty of canvas and coloyr for 
their money, and a Prince of the Blood Royal to 
boot. 

Below the portrait of the Prince is another of a 
Child (No.io7),byW.Q. Orchardson,A.RA., which 
is about the worst daub in the whole collection ; 
and that is saying a good deal. The poor child 
seems to have a cast in the eye, a pasty and 
unwholesome-looking countenance, impossible and 
shapeless legs, and altogether a most unattractive 
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appearance. The colouring, tone, and design of the 
whole are vile and coarse in the extreme. It is 
only just to the Hanging Committee to observe 
that the artist is an Associate — that is, a person 
equally privileged with a full-fledged Academician 
to exhibit any rubbish he pleSses, by virtue of his 
acknowledged eminence in his Art. 

In cruel contrast to the above is Millais's mar- 
vellous landscape, ' Over the Hills and far away ' 
{No. io6). It is a picture of Scottish moor and 
mountain, such as Mr. Millais loves. It is exceed- 
ingly fine, 'but suffers from the characteristic fault 
of the pre-Raphaelite school (whose last pillar of 
support this painter is), v'v/.., a too great fidelity 
of detail, to the detriment of the work as a whole. 
We find our attention drawn not to the breezy 
expanse of heather, the rugged range of mountain, 
the picturesque windings of the river, the glamour 
of the sunshine, the glory of the rainbow, the 
changing tints of the sky — but taken up with the 
wonderful finish of the mosses and the stones, the 
sedge and the heather in the' foreground — every 
frond and leaf and blade, every stone and clod 
and pebble, being reproduced with microscopic 
fidelity. 

We cannot help calling to mind the-other- 
Ruskin's scathing criticism upon Mr. Millais's 
pictures in the previous Exhibition : — " Here you 
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have what was once the bone and sinew of a great 
painter, ground and carded down into black- 
podded broom-twigs, . , . threshed under the 
mammon flail into threads and dust, and shoddy 
— fodder for fools" (whatever that may mean), 
" making manifest yet, with what ragged remnant 
of painter's life is in him, the results of mechanical 
English labour on English land," &c. 

Though this unsparing and somewhat obscure 
anathema of the Prophet of the pre-Raphaelites is 
calculated to amuse rather than incense its Chief 
Captain, yet there is some amount of truth in it, 
albeit expressed with a spiteful acerbity unbe- 
coming in a critic. For the faults of the School 
he was instrumental in founding cannot altogether 
justify themselves by a reference to his dicta. They 
result from that extraordinary mania for cariying 
to extremes any especial characteristic, which is 
peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Mr. Millais has profited little, by his Mentor's 
upbraidings, who, in criticising his ' Fringe of the 
Moor' last year, took particular exception to "the 
daubed sky," "daubed without patience, even to 
give unity of direction to the bristle-marks " which 
seemed to have been, he says, " wrought in obtrusive 
directness of insult to every master principle and 
feeling, reverenced or experienced, in the schools 
of noble Art, from its nativity to this hour." 
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This petulant and undignified vituperation, to 
which Mr. Ruskin, In common with his " dear 
master," the Chelsea philosopher, is too much 
addicted for his credit as a man of undoubted 
genius and noble purpose, however ill directed, is 
not altogether to be wondered at in the mouth of 
the only man {with the exception of Alphonse 
Karr, and perhaps William Black) who has ever 
adequately depicted in words the wealth of Wondrous 
beauty, the gorgeous glory of colour, the infinite 
variety of hue and tint and tone, that are daily 
displayed in the firmament above us, and may well 
teach us 

To wonder at the thousand shades of grey 
That frame the rosy face of waking day. 

It has long been a marvel, even to the Rustic 
Ruskin, how seldom a painter attempts, even, to 
reproduce upon his canvas the glories of the heavens 
which are everywhere open to his view, whether his 
studio be a back attic in Bloomsbuiy or a princely 
apartment in Regent's Park. 

Mr. Millais's cloud pictures are not quite so bad 
as Mr. Ruskin's trenchant dispraises would lead 
one to believe ; but they are wretchedly indifferent 
compared to what they might be. 

And what a poor miserable suggestion of a rain- 
bow has he stretched across the centre of his canvas. 
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of such unusual shades, too, as we would willingly 
wager our waistcoat none but Mr. Millais ever 
^ beheld in a rainbow before, and we should doubt if 
he had ever done so were it not that he is a pre- 
Raphaeltte, and always " paints things as they 
really are." 

Whence, too, with that leaden grey sky, did his 
pools of water in the foreground acquire their 
chalky hue, which almost gives one the impression 
that they have been visited by an untimely frost, and 
afterwards covered with snow ? Verily man is a 
sinful creature ; and even a pre-Raphaelite is not 
immaculate. 

But the work, as a whole, with all its faults, is a 
masterpiece, with the wonderful perspective of its 
background, where the peaceful river loses itself 
in itspicturesquewindings among the blue hills in the 
far distance ; with its wide expanse of heath and 
hillock in the middle distance, and its quiet pools, 
edged round with waving sedges and mountain grass, 
in the foreground, whose broken banks are "covered 
with rich brown heather, and those microscopic 
mosses which stand out from the picture in a most 
marvellous manner. 

The fir-clad hills in the middle distance are less 
commendable, the range on the right affording a 
most glaring contrast, in its coarse and muddy 
blackness, to the perfect finish of the foreground. 
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To the right of Mr. Millais's picture, and on a 
higher level, is another pre-Raphaelite landscape 
(112), by A. W. May, which we can best describe 
as that " very vile and foolish art " from which Mr. 
Ruskin has in vain sought to warn his disciples. It 
has^ no single beauty that the eye can rest upon 
with pleasure. 

Below this is 113, which is essentially modem 
and essentially bad. It is called ' The Thames ' 
by the painter, Mr. James Tissot, whose ideas of 
the mission of an artist seem to be, not that he 
should seek to mitigate, but to perpetuate, that curse 
of mankind — the commonplace. The scene depicted 
in the foreground is a party of three, a man and a 
couple of women, totally uninteresting, not to say 
idiotic, of face and figure, squatting in the stern of 
a steam yacht, with a large dog lying asleep beside 
them, a small one lying aWake in the centre of 
them, and, in front, a basket of shapely champagne 
bottles. Several hideous old hulks, supposed to be 
ships, and sundry huge black chimneys, apparently 
intended for steamers, are sketched in near the top 
of the canvas by way of a background. Such is a 
picture (save the mark!) which nothing but the 
rabid wrath of the real Ruskin could deal with as 
it deserves. 

Were it not for his other picture (530), in Gallery 
II., entitled 'A Convalescent,' which is clever in 
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design, ample in story, and interesting in subject, 
we should despair of Mr. Tissot as an artist ; as a 
colourist he must despair of himself, for the vile 
tone even of the latter picture almost entirely 
destroys its merit of design. 

Near to Mr. Tissot's Thames signboard is il8, 
one of several gems in this Exhibition that rejoiced 
our eyes every time we looked at them. It is entitled 
* Miss Mischief,' but might better have been called 
' Heart's Delight ' ; otherwise it is, to our thinking, 
faultless. It is, however, the work of a woman, 
Miss M. Brooks, and it is for this reason that, so far 
as we know, the critics have, without exception, 
utterly ignored it We can only say, so much the 
worse for them. 

It is pre-Raphaelite in its perfect finish, Raphael- 
ite in its child-angel face, decorative in the perfect 
harmony of form and colouring, and purely English 
in its tender quiet beauty, idyllic sweetness, and the 
arch winsome gravity of the little darling who is 
mischievously plucking the apple-blossoms to add 
to her basket of wild-flowers, which stands on the 
ivy-covered stone beside her. The painting of the 
apple branch and blossom above her head and of 
the ivy and wild flowers beneath is admirable ; and 
of the child herself we know not whether to praise 
most the exquisite modelling of the hands, arms, 
and bust, the perfectly natural pose of the little 
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figure and the sweet bewitching face, or the perfect 
harmony and consistent beauty of the whole, 
picture. We notice that this gem was sold for ;^8s, 
and the 'New Curate' for ;f300. Such is the 
wisdom and judgment of Art-patrons. 

No. 120, 'Newgate in 1818,' by Mrs. E. M. 
Ward, representing " Mrs, Fry conducting her 
young friend, Mary Sanderson, for the first time to 
visit the female prisoners," by no means realizes- 
the description affixed to it in the following words: 
— " The railing was crowded with half-naked women,, 
struggling tt^ether for front situations with the 
utmost vociferation," Miss Sanderson said she felt 
" as if she were going into a den of wild beasts," 
There is certainly small suggestion of the " den of 
wild beasts," and only one of the " half-naked 
women " that looks at' all brutish, while the most 
prominent of them is a sweet-faced, innocent-look- 
ing girl with a child at the breast. The famous- 
female philanthropist and her young friend look 
exceedingly charming, and as if dressed for a 
Quaker's gala rather than a wild beasts' show. 
Indeed, nearly everybody in the picture looks as. 
honest and harmless as possible, including a poor 
bare-footed lad, clad only in ragged shirt and 
trousers, who is leaning his head on his 
manacled hands and crying bitterly, while a kindly- 
looking old man, with jolly round face, is pouring 
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out with one hand a glass of liquor (possibly for 
the parson, who is standing talking at the doorway 
with a gentleman of the period) while with the 
other he pats the juvenile delinquent encouragingly 
on the shoulder. But for the sturdy turnkey who 
is holding open the 'door into the women's cell, 
which he has just unlocked for the two angels of 
mercy, upon whom he gazes with open admiration, 
to enter, and the iron bars and massive walls, one 
would scarcely suppose the place to be a prison at 
all — certainly not such a prison as Newgate was in 
i8iS. The picture does great credit to the clever 
wife of the eminent R.A., but she would do better 
for the future in choosing a subject for her pencil 
with the stern realities of which her kindly woman's 
heart does not unfit her adequately to deal. The 
painter of the ' Casual Ward ' in the Academy of 
1874 is the only living artist, in our opinion, who 
could represent with sufficient fidelity " Newgate " 
as it was "in 1818." 

Turning round to the wall on our left, we notice 
another lai^e Eastern subject (No. 85, by R. Beavis) 
of the same cheap illustration series as Mr. Goodall's 
in Room I. 

Beneath this is (84) a cleverly designed and most 
amusing Eastern scene from a modem traveller's 
note-book. It is entitled 'The Temple of Diana 
at Zaghouan ' ; though it is not the temple which 
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forms the interesting part of Mr. J. E. Hodgson's 
picture, but some pretty Oriental damsels (of 
whose nationality we are somewhat dubious, since 
we have not the remotest idea of the whereabouts 
of Zaghouan), but whom the artist has evidently 
surprised in person, cooling their shapely limbs in 
a pool near the temple walls, whilst he is out walk- 
ing with dog and gun. He is regarding them with 
an amused expression of surprise and admiration, 
whilst his dog, of less jesthetic disposition, is heed- 
lessly lapping the water at his foot 

The picture is not altogether satisfactory in tone 
and execution, the water being a trifle too opaque 
and colourless, considering the intense blue of the 
sky, and the draperies scarcely so artistic as thqr 
might be. Of the startled nymphs, the two central 
figures are capital, save for the expression of 
unconcern on the face of the taller one, which 
is somewhat out of character with the rest The 
lower limbs of the maiden in red, white, and blue, 
a study of impossible anatomy, are the most faulty 
portion of an otherwise extremely creditable 
picture. 

To the right is (gr) a cool classic picture, entitled, 
' After the Dance,' by J. W. Waterhouse, of very 
considerable merit, A water-jug in left foreground, 
and porcelain vase in right-hand comer, are worthy 
of M. Alma Tadema, of whose style the whole 
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work is suggestive. The draperies and accessories 
are admirable, especially the rich brown costume 
of the principal figure. But there is faulty drawing 
in the right arm of each of the girls, who are re- 
clining on silken cushions, with a bunch of peacock's 
feathers that we should like to point out to the 
artist who did the fan carried by the Duchess of 
Westminster in (329) Room IV. The artist has 
carelessly modelled the right hand of the further 
damsel, which looks larger than the left, but other- 
wise both the figures are exceedingly well designed. 
The perspective of the outer room is incorrect ; but 
the figures of the musicians seated there are well 
drawn, save for the huge ungainly feet of one, and 
the frightfully unshapely right hand of the other. 

We must pause to notice (87) another gem of 
Miss Brooks's, called ' Sitting up again,' soft, sweet, 
and cool, but not equal to 1:8, The left arm is 
faulty in drawing, and both arms look much too 
plump for those of a child recovering from a long 
illness. 

In the comer of the room is loi, entitled, 'The 
New Curate,' by D. W. Wynfield, contemptible in 
every way as a work of Art (save for the somewhat 
artistic accessories and a wonderfully painted glass 
vase, with flowers aftd leaves, in right-hand comer 
of the picture), but amusing as a cheap illustration 
of a drawing-room comedy. 
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In this Gallery we have the first noticeable 
attempt at a Realization of the Ideal : an illustration 
of Tennyson's ' Princess,' by J. C. Dolman (No. 80). 
It represents a graceful girl, with pair of compasses 
in one hand, and ill-painted fan of peacock'sfeathers 
in the other, seated at a table covered with old 
books, retorts, pestle and mortar, sword, and guitar 
— a curious medley— with two leopards fawning at 
her feet. These last are feeble, lifeless-looking 
creatures, and the background and accessories are 
badly coloured ; but the Princess herself is a very 
creditable personage, save for the left elbow, which 
is awkwardly drawn, though the right arm and 
hand are beautifully modelled. The under-garment, 
of a lovely primrose tint, soft and rich, is very finely- 
coloured. Her Highness's face is unsatisfactory, 
though somewhat dreamy and thoughtful, and we 
are afraid she scarcely looks adequate to the task 
implied in the lines quoted by Mr. Dolman 1 — 
To lift the woman's fallen divinity. 
Upon an even pedestal with man. 

Higher up is 75, a fine picture, byB. Goddard, of 
two bloodhounds scenting the body of their fallen 
master, both cleverly drawn, save for the comical 
contrast of their attitudes, one having his nose high 
in the air, and the other his tail. The lurid back- 
ground of dark red clouds affords too striking a 
contrast to the quiet, dull tone of the foreground. 
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No. 74, by Samuel Carter, is a somewhat striking 
picture, after Landseer, of a sheep-dog standing 
over a stricken deer, and barking at a mountain- 
eagle perched on a stone close by. The back- 
ground is fine, though somewhat too indistinct ; but 
the small pool in the left-hand comer of the canvas 
is altogether out of drawing, and, moreover, is too 
opaque and glassy in colouring. 

No. 79, 'The Ruins of Kom-Ombo,' by E. W. 
Cooke, R.A., is a most peculiar Egyptian scene 
just after sunset. It is remarkable, not for any 
intrinsic merit, but for the extraordinary tone of 
colouring, and for the fact that though the sun is 
setting behind the hill on which the ruins are 
standing, the most brilliant reflection from the 
afterglow lies on their front. The water is also of 
a most extraordinary colour. We overheard a 
bystander describe the picture as " full of imagina- 
tion," a somewhat significant criticism of a foreign 
landscape. We cannot say that we were able to 
discover any especial beauty in the work, and could 
not help thinking at the time that if this and Mr. 
Cooke's other Eastern picture, ' Philas the Beautiful ' 
(493), are the best subjects he could find in the 
land of the Pharaohs, he had better have remained 
at home, as we could have shown him many a 
landscape in merrie England far more worthy of 
his pencil, an4 a sunset infinitely more glorious, of 
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which we have already expressed our wonder that 
so few artists seem to be appreciative. During 
the last two or three months we have witnessed 
repeatedly the most magnificent sunsets, with 
ofttimes an afterglow of most marvellous beauty, 
that any painter might have immortalized himself 
by, could he have depicted one-thousandth part of 
its refulgent glories. 

There is little else in this Gallery that it will 
serve our purpose to notice, save the three foliow- 
iag portraits : — 

No. 83, by H. T. Wells, R.A., is only remarkable 
for the faithful reproduction and accurate drawing 
of several unsightly excrescences on the nose, 
cheek, and forehead of the sitter, which we should 
scarcely have expected that a man who evidently 
wears a false beard would have permitted Mr, 
Wells to perpetuate, though doubtless Mr. Ruskin 
would commend to the utmost such conscientious 
disfigurement of the picture, in obedience to " the 
great distinctive principle " of the pre-Raphaelitish 
prophet 

No. 128, by F. Leighton, R.A., is a 'Portrait of 
Captain Richard Burton, H.M.'s Consul at 
Trieste,' which is excellently well done in the 
style of Velasquez, save that the hair looks too 
much like a wig, and the face is a little too seamy 
and rugged. 
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No. 14S, 'John, son of the Earl of Mexborough,' 
fay H. Weigall, is a charming portrait of a boy, 
with long auburn ringlets, and fair young English 
face, in modern Highland costume, and a little 
sword across his thigh. But it is marred by a 
background of hideous dark-green and yellow wall. 

Immediately below it, and on the line, is (146) 
'Darning Day,' by Eyre Crowe, A.R.A., a score of 
young girls, in scarlet gowns and white pinafores, 
seated on a form against a red-brick wall. We 
suppose the picture has merit, but we fail to see it. 

To the left is (139) 'Crusaders,' by Sir John 
Gilbert (now R.A.), a curious commingling of legs 
and arms, men and horses, swords and spears, in 
all sorts of impossible postures. It is decidedly 
vigorous in treatment and design, but not other- 
wise remarkable. 

Nos. 108, III, 112, and 126 are four very 
dreadful landscapes, evidencing great manual dex- 
terity on the part of the artists, but without a 
single feature of interest or beauty in any one of 
them. 



Gallery III. 



In this Room there are many pictures which 
would serve to illustrate our subject, by virtue of 
their merits or defects, but our space will not 
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permit us to deal with more than a few of them. 
We therefore hasten at once to the leading work 
both here and in the whole Academy, Mr, Leigh- 
ton's ' Daphnephoria ' {241), which is seventeen feet 
in length, and is said to have taken the artist three 
years to complete. It is an example of what is 
called the Decorative School of Art, which seems 
to have two chief characteristics, the one highly 
commendable, and the other equally reprehensible ; 
the former an earnest striving after the most com- 
plete harmony attainable of form and colour, parti- 
cularly in the leading features of the work, and the 
latter a daring falsification of Nature, more espe- 
cially in the accessories, with the mistaken idea, 
apparently, of increasing such harmony, or of 
bringing it into greater relief by the contrast. 

Both these characteristics are strikingly evi- 
denced in the work now under consideration. 

The 'Daphnephoria' represents a triumphal pro- 
cession at Thebes in honour of Apollo, its name 
being derived from the branches of the laurel, or 
bay, a tree sacred to Apollo, borne aloft on the 
occasion. 

The Daphnephonis, or laurel-bearer, a young 
priest who heads the procession, is the chief figure, 
and displays considerable dignity of bearing and 
gravity of demeanour, as though conscious of his 
prominence in the procession ; but his smooth and 
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almost boyish face is somewhat weak and effemi- 
nate in expression. Indeed a petite and pretty- 
maiden, mistaking him for one of her own sex, 
exclaimed, in our hearing, — " What a lovely figure 
for a girl!" 

We also overheard a serious ailment as to the 
sex of the children in the centre, one gentleman 
declaring with decision that they were boys, and 
another contending as confidently that they were 
girls. 

This discloses one of the faults of the school, 
namely, a sacrifice even of the distincrive features 
of sex to a conventional harmony of form, as 
though the copyist thought he could improve upon 
the Creator. 

It was not thus that Zeuxis produceif his ideal 
form, which constituted, in the opinion of the 
ancients, the supreme degree of human beauty, but 
by uniting in one figure the most perfect parts of 
many models. 

The eminent R.A. has also set Nature at defi- 
ance in his modelling, especially in the figure of 
the boy carrying the kopo, or standard, symbolical 
of the sun, moon, and stars, who exhibits, notwith- 
standing the great weight he is sustaining, not the 
slightest tension of a single muscle, though the 
body is correctly posed in the attitude necessary 
for the support of a heavy burden. 
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Does Mr. Leighton really think that the 
harmony of form would have been less had the 
figure been more accurately drawn .' 

The Beautiful may be intensified by idealizing the 
Real, as did Zeiixis,but not by falsifying the True. 

But the artist might have really increased the 
harmony of form in his picture in several respects 
without sacrificing truth in the least degree. 
Greater variety might have been given to the 
several faces, which seem to bear a strong family 
likeness to one another, as though the same model 
had served for all, both male and female, with a 
little additional costume in the case of the latter. 
Also, the young singers in the procession might 
have been made a little less demonstrative in the 
exercise of their vocation, as their widely-gaping 
mouths afford a somewhat comical suggestion 
that they are beguiling the tedium of the way by 
catching flies. Again, the feet of several of the 
figures are so excessively foreshortened that the 
harmony of proportion iS completely lost. 

The boy next to the harp-bearer, clad — or 
rather unclad — in a dark-green drapery, of artistic, 
but not agreeable, shade, with his back to the spec- 
tator, is, indeed, a model of boyish beauty and 
symmetry ; but, in ungraceful contrast, is the right 
foot of the boy in dark blue, bearing the armour, 
which is ungainly in the extreme. 
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The lad next to the armour-bearer supports a 
huge dark purple shield, from which a pendant 
robe of brick-red colour hangs in a most extraor- 
dinary manner, as though nailed on to it under- 
neath the dark-green band which is grasped by the 
boy's right hand ; but this is surely not what was 
intended by the artist. We expect his pupils have 
been blundering for him here as in other parts of 
the work. 

The feet of all the children are too large, and 
the left one of the child in mauve, the fifth from 
the spectator, is a monstrosity. 

The upraised right arm of the harp-bearer is 
badly modelled, and not nearly so symmetrical as 
the other limbs, the thin, wasted-looking forearm, 
■especially, contrasting with the enormous muscular 
development of the arm itself 

The two female figures, in dark and light blue, 
at left-hand comer of the foreground, who appear 
to be carrying brazen vessels to the well below, and 
looking up with interest at the procession, are 
admirably rendered, especially the latter, who is 
■stooping in an attitude most difficult to draw. 

But the youth bearing the tripod behind them, 
with a dark blue robe on his shoulder, is scarcely 
so successful. The legs look too close together, 
and suggest spindle shanks, while the right one 
appears much thicker than the left, and could only 
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have assumed its present position if he were standi 
ing on his heel. 

The harmony of colour in the work is as admir- 
able as the general harmony of form, but is also 
marred by the same violation of the natural and 
the true. 

The classic draperies of most of the figures are 
exquisite, both in the dark dull reds, violets, and 
browns, and the cool, soft greys, mauves, and blues 
— but with two exceptions. 

The jaundice-coloured foreigner, in chocolate 
robe, relieved at collar and wrists by white under- 
garment, and wearing on his head, which rests on 
the left arm, something very like a blue pitcher, is 
completely out of harmony with its surroundings, 
and a blot on the picture, but is, perhaps, meant as 
a contrast to the fine-looking native, in dark red,, 
standing next to him. 

And the dark blue drapery of the female on the 
extreme left affords too strong a contrast to the 
lighter shades near to it, and is most inartistically 
held up on each side of her, in the style of a lady 
of our own day crossing Regent Circus after a 
shower of rain. 

The border of grey and gold on the kopo- 
bearer's drapery does not harmonize with the deep 
violet of the robe, and coarse and ill chosen are the . 
shades of orange and red in the kopo itself; while 
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the golden armour, borne aloft in the centre, looks 
like some fat Dame Quickly's yellow silk bodice 
which wants cleaning badly. 

The back of the head of the harp-bearer sug- 
gests a flat, rather than a convex, surface, and the 
hair of several of the others is indifferently painted 
and of an impossible hue. 

The pigeons, or doves, perching on a curious 
stone column, surmounted by a bronze figure, with 
harp, crown, and bay leaves — the whole strongly 
suggestive of a modem ornamental gas-lamp — are 
also badly painted. 

At foot of the column, is a round vessel, or pan, 
of a dark slate-colour, the use or purport of which 
we were unable to make out. 

But by far the worst faults in colouring are 
evidenced by the solid and opaque white clouds in 
an extraordinary sky of dull dark blue ; by the 
most unnatural shades of brown and green in 
trunks and foliage of the cedar and pine trees in 
the background ; and by the conventional rocks of 
a rich dark-blue tint in the middle distance on the 
right, and of a bluish slate, on the left ; lastly, by 
the unnatural flesh-tints of the prominent figures, 
and particularly the harp-bearer, who we feel sure 
could only have acquired his verj" peculiar com- 
plexion after a virulent attack of jaundice or yellow 
fever. 
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Where material accuracy is so studied, do\vn to 
the chipped edge of the marble pavement and dis- 
coloration of the stone from moss and rain, why 
should Nature be violated in the clouds, rocks, and 
trees, &c ? 

Again, on what principle can the absence of all 
shadow be justified when the procession is evidently 
taking place in the broad glare of day ? 

We have heard these violations of truth defended 
by an ardent admirer of this school, on the ground 
that in Decorative Art one must suit the acces- 
sories to the general idea of the work ; and that if 
any of these should, in their natural condition, 
appear to be out of harmony therewith. Nature 
must be altered to remedy this — the meaning^ of ■ 
which is, as we take it, that an artist who has 
formed false notions of Art, which consequently are 
out of harmony with Nature, need not amend his 
erroneous ideas, but may falsify Nature to accord 
therewith — a creed which we regard as the rankest 
heterodoxy that ever fanatic gave utterance to. 

But the defects in this great picture are far out- 
weighed by its merits ; and as it is not given to 
mortals to attain absolute perfection, Mr, Leighton 
may be congratulated upon having approached so 
nearly to that ideal excellence. 

It is said the work has been designed for the 
country house of Mr. J. Stewart Hodgson ; if so 
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that gentleman may be congratulated on having 
secured a masterpiece, whose value must increase, 
despite its imperfections, to the end of time. 

On each side of the ' Daphnephoria ' are two 
portraits by Mr. Millais. 

The one on the right {248) 'Mrs. Sebastian 
Schlesinger,' is a work of art ; the one on the left 
(240), 'The Right Hon. Lord Lytton, Viceroy of 
India,' is a portrait and nothing more, the rough 
unfinished aspect of which is doubtless owing to the 
very short time the noble sitter could spare previous 
to his hurried departure to the scene of his future 
labours ; but for the curious yellow shade on the face, 
its coarse unfleshly appearance, and the total absence 
of all expression therein, the artist is alone to blame. 
If there is one thing more than another upon which 
the paint should not be laid with a knife, and taken 
ofif again by the summary process technically known 
as " the drag," one would suppose it was the human 
countenance ; and if there is one person more than 
another to whose face it would be easy to impart 
an .intelligible expression, one would imagine it to 
be the refined and intellectual features of a courtly 
nobleman, who is at once an astute diplomatist and 
a graceful poet. 

But we feel almost willing to fotgive the heedless 
artist both his libel on Lord Lytton and his 
' Forbidden Fruit,' when we turn to the charming 
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portrait of Mrs. Schlesinger, upon which Mr. 
Millais has bestowed more fitting care. If there 
is a fault to be found with this portrait, it is that it 
seems a trifle weak about the eyes ; otherwise the 
easy and natural pose of the figure, set off" by the 
closely-fitting dress of rich blue velvet, relieved by 
the delicate lace tie and cuffs of creamy whiteness, 
the soft, sweet, aristocratic face, the pure, gentle, 
and thoroughly English expression, the (for a 
wonder) smooth and delicate flesh tints and beau- 
tiful features, make up a fitting subject for a poet's 
happiest inspiration. The courtly Waller would 
have immortalized those small exquisitely-shaped 
ears, and only regretted that the eyes were not of 
a darker blue ; while of her shapely hand, to judge 
from what little can be seen of it as it nestles in 
a warm dark fur muff", Drayton would have raved , 
repeatedly, — 

So white, so soft, so delicate, so sleek — 
As she had worn a lily for a glove. 

The background and accessories are a welcome 

complement of a welcome picture. 

NexttolVrrs.Schlesingcr'sportraitisanother master- 
piece (249), ' An Audience at Agrippa's,' by L. Alma 
Tadema, A. (now R.A.) This talented foreigner, who 
has done us the honour to take up his abode amongst 
us, and to enrich our national Exhibition annually 
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with one or more of his ckefs-d'auvre, which now 
rank amongst its leading attractions, has recently 
had his great merits recognized at last by the 
Council of the Academy, in his election by them to 
form one of the illustrissimi quadraginta, the fortu- 
nate forty, the Royal Academicians. Whether the 
more honour is received or conferred by the election 
is a question into which it would be as well, perhaps, 
not to enter. In still life, even more than in the 
human form divine, M. Tadema achieves his highest 
triumphs, and in this picture he has almost surpassed 
himself; the white, blue-veined marble of the walls 
and staircase, the white-marble statue of the 
Emperor, the blue and white mosaic of the floor at 
foot of the staircase, and the porphyry columns 
of the atrium are marvellously rendered. The 
- scene is the vestihulum, or hall of audience — in 
which a Patrician always received his clients — with 
lofty flight of steps leading up to the atrium 
beyond, of the Roman Palace of Agrippa — not, of 
course (as some of the spectators seemed to think), 
the King Agrippa whom St Paul "almost persuaded 
to be. a Christian," but his great-grandfather's friend 
and ally (afterwhom he and his father, Agrippa I. — who 
shut up Peter in prison and beheaded James — were 
doubtless named) Marcus Vipsaniiis Agrippa, the 
principal general and prime favourite of Octavianus 
Augustus, the great Roman Emperor, who boasted 
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that he found Rome a city of brick and left it of 
marble, and whose white-marble statue stands 
prominently forth in the picture near to the 
general's seat of state. The favourite, who shared 
in all the magnificent tastes of his master, and who 
had enriched himself with the spoils of the East, 
where he had been sent as governor soon after his 
victory over Mark Antony and the Egyptian Queen 
Cleopatra at Actium, was the wealthiest and most 
powerful citizen in Rome, after his return from 
Mitylene, on the death of Marcellus, whose widow, 
Julia, the daughter of the Emperor himself, he 
then espoused. He was also the friend of Mecxnas, 
the patron of Horace and Virgil, the former of 
whom inscribed an ode to him, in which he couples 
his name with that of the Emperor, as too mighty for 
his feeble lyre : Laudes egregii Cesaris et tuas. The 
famous Pantheon and the Baths of Agrippa, erected 
by him, immortalized amongst the Romans the name 
of this princely patrician. Such was the man — an 
aristocrat indeed, in the days when noblemen were 
something more than landlords and lawgivers ; and 
wealthy patrons of the Arts bought a picture or a 
statue for the reason that they themselves admired 
it, and not because a keen-eyed agent recommended 
it as a desirable investment ; a Roman who was 
equally a great commander in war and a great 
legislator in peace, who was both feared aiid 
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admired abroad, and honoured and beloved at 
home — such was the man whom M. Tadema has 
shown to us descending the marble steps of his 
palac^ with slow and stately dignity, to give 
audience to his expectant clients in the vestibule 
'below, on the upper floor of which is spread a tiger- 
skin — fitting carpet for the feet of the conqueror 
of the great Mark Antony himself Two of his , 
scribes, who have been writing at a table at the foot 
of the staircase (one with a stylus behind his ear, as 
a clerk of to-day so often carries his pen or pencil), 
bow their closely-shaven heads before him, while a 
numerous throng of his friends and the females of 
his household are seen crowding together in the 
atrium above, some in friendly greeting or animated 
discourse, while the foremost are descending the 
staircase past the menials of the household, who 
are lining the walls as in a modern aristocrat's 
mansion, and bowing down respectfully before 
them. 

It will be observed that this numerous company 
are decked in robes of the most varied, if not the 
most picturesque, hues, instead of the plain white 
toga distinctive of the Roman citizen, by discarding 
which for the purple robe of the Eastern potentate, 
Mark Antony increased the disaffection of his 
countrymen, which his degrading amour with the 
too-fascinating Cleopatra had first begun. 
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In addition to the artist's licence, M. Tadema has 
a further justification for this apparent anachronism 
than mere artistic effect, in the fact that, during the 
magnificent reign of Augustus, many of the leading 
citizens discarded the simple and republican ti^a 
for the long military cloak, or lacerna, which had 
before been confined to the soldiers, but was now 
probably deemed a more suitable garment for men 
who were no longer free citizens of a Roman 
Republic, but the submissive subjects of a Roman 
Imperator [i.e. a military commander). And 
although the Emperor himself discouraged this 
innovation, and, on one occasion, is said to have 
rebuked those who had adopted it at the theatre 
by reminding them of the proud line of Virgil, 

Romanos rerum domino s gentemque togatam, 
yet it is not improbable that many of the friends and 
admirers of Agrippa would assume the lacerna in 
his house as a delicate compliment to his military 
distinction, as well as in accordance with those 
iuxurious and magnificent tastes which became 
general under the Empire, and in which the friend 
of Augustus was known to share. But whether it 
is not a mistake to represent Agrippa himself as 
wearing the same Eastern robes that his vanquished 
opponent, Antony, had made so obnoxious, is 
questionable. And the clients, at least, should be 
clad in the toga, unless it is meant to imply that 
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they were not Roman citizens — which seems pro- 
bable, as the young girl, carrying a shapely silver 
ewer and basin to propitiate the patron, bears a 
curious resemblance to the same artist's study of 
Cleopatra (1282), in Gallery X., and the fine old 
man beside her looks more like an Englishman of 
the present day in Jewish garb ; and the lad on his 
right, who grasps a scroll or petition in one hand, 
and puts the other up to his lips to give effect to 
his whispered jest, has the same swarthy hue as 
the girl. 

These iaccriue were often very costly ; for some 
of them, according to Martial, as much as lO.OOO 
sesterces (about 80/.) being paid ; but, if we are to 
judge from M. Tadema's picture, the purchasers did 
not always get a fair equivalent for their money. 

The faces of some of the figures, notably of 
Agrippa's wife and the negress immediately behind 
her, are blurred and indistinct, and at a short dis- 
tance present to the eye mere blotches of colour. 
In such an artist this is a defect we wonder at, the 
more on account of the careful distinctness of all 
his outliness in still life. The yellow-cushioned 
seat of carved oak is a marvel of drawing and 
colouring, as also is the marble statue of the 
Emperor just below. Most of tlie draperies, as is 
too often the custom with M. Tadema, are of the 
most unpleasing colours possible, yet are not alto- 
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gether inartistic. With this picture before him, Mr. 
Rusktn, sen., could "hardly repeat his sneer of last 
year, that M. Tadema " sees, in the Rome he studies 
so profoundly, only a central establishment for the 
manufacture and sale of imitation Greek articles of 
virtii." 

Separated from M. Tadema's picture only by a 
very ordinary ' Scene from the Vicar of Wakefield,' 
by W. P. Frith, R.A., is a gem of Decorative Art 
by Albert Moore (258), somewhat absurdly entitled 
' Beads,' reminding one that the majority of artists, 
as of authors, are often better able to produce a 
good work than to name it And this is good 
work indeed, every bit of it, from the two fair girls 
themselves and their delicate diaphanous drapery, 
through which their graceful limbs are plainly visible, 
to the antique sofa upon which they are reclining; 
and the curiously interwoven Indian matting at 
their feet. If we could suggest a fault, it would be 
in the long straight neck of the right-hand figure. 

In startling contrast to the pleasing and beautiful 
work of Mr. Moore, is a hideous monstrosity, ' The 
Threat,' byj. Pettie, R.A., an ugly,stupid-faced fellow 
masquerading in ancient armour, with great display 
of crimson feathers over his clumsy headpiece, who 
is holding out his clenched fist like a wire-worked 
automaton, and supposed to be threatening some- 
body, though the look on his face and his general 
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appearance give one the idea that he is only 
posturing very feebly for a tableau vivant. 

Another choice and artistic work, in which the 
same subtle harmony and delicate manifestation arc 
evidenced, as in 258, is (i6g) ' My Duty towards my 
Neighbour,' by P. B. Leslie, A.R.A., a delightful 
group of English children in the " good old times " 
of our great-grandfathers — perfect home idyl, soft, 
sweet, and pleasing ; colouring most artistic and 
harmonious. 

The gentle catechist, almost too young-looking 
to be the mother of the three children before her, — 
perhaps she is their eldest sister, — is seated on one 
of those comfortable and capacious old-fashioned 
sofas which we seldom see nowadays, clad in a 
pure white gown, with an open Prayer-book on her 
lap, and her hat lying on the seat beside her. The 
pretty little catechumen, in a dark-blue dress, with 
white sash and kerchief, is standing up " at atten- 
tion," in that curious and not ungraceful attitude 
peculiar to a young girl saying a lesson, with her 
face turned half round, as if looking for an inspira- 
tion from some indefinite quarter, the right hand on 
her waist, and the left touching her chin, while the 
right foot is balanced nervously on tiptoe. Equally 
natural are the attitudes of the two younger ones — 
the boy leaning his back against the stout fender- 
guard, with his hands grasping the top rail of it 
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behind him, and his left knee slightly bent. He 
wears a quaintly-coloured suit of olive-brown, with 
latge open collar, and a sash or girdle of blue silk. 
He looks somewhat too girlish, especially with his 
long, flaxen curls ; but there is a sweet look of 
seriousness and thought in the expression of his 
face, which is skilfully rendered. The youngest 
child, in white, like her eldest sister, with the 
addition of a black sash and necklace of coral 
beads, leans against an arm of the sofa, gazing 
with a thoughtful look at nothing in particular, like 
her brother, but perhaps saying over to herself her 
portion of the lesson. There is a strong family 
likeness, yet no two faces are cast in the same mould. 

This is the way to take portraits, but it is a way 
that few painters seem to be able to attain 
unto. 

Yet almost equally, though as rich and glowing 
in colour as Mr. Leslie's is cool and delicate, must 
we praise 174, by H. LeJeune,A.R..A., a pretty young 
girl with bare arms and feet, resting on a rough 
wooden bench, and misnamed ' Cinderella '; she 
looks more like a fairy princess en deshabille than 
the little kitchen drudge of the story. The face is 
particularly sweet and winning, and the hands, 
arms, and feet are. beautifully moulded, save the 
foot touching the ground, which is a little too 
large. 
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Above this picture, in cruel contrast, is (173) a 
portrait of ' Kitty : in Wonderland,' by J. Archer, 
the background of which is a fearful thing to con- 
template, and which has the shadow thrown across 
the face in such wondrous manner .that the child 
looks as though some one had recently sat upon • 
her accidentally and doubled her up like cardboard — 
a misadventure whose effects were still visible when 
she sat for her portrait. We wonder how Mr, 
Archer managed so cleverly to reproduce the effect. 
The wavy golden hair is well painted, and the 
flower an'd leaves on her lap exceedingly so ; but 
this is the only praise we can bestow on this cari- 
cature of a very pretty model. 

A still more fearful work to look upon is (175) 
' The Meeting of Oberon and Titania,' by P. F. 
Poole, R.A., a scene from the ' Midsummer Night's 
Dream,' which would have given Shakspeare an 
epileptic fit, -could he have seen it, from which he 
would with difficulty have recovered. When we 
have said that there is a wondrously weird look 
about the picture, and that it is cleverly designed, 
and the foliage of the trees skilfully rendered, 
we must cease our praise, and condemn the work 
as a whole, for lack of all beauty, for the hideous 
tone of colouring, and the absurdity of representing 
fairies with sandals and drapery (or, rather, napery), 
and the hair of Titania cut short and elaborately 
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•dressed, as though by a more than ordinarily 
accomplished perruquier. 

To recover from the effects of Mr, Poole's col- 
lection of dusky horrors, let us turn back to (168) 
a rich wooded landscape of the Natural English 
School, by H. W. B. Davis, A.R.A., entitled ' Early 
Summer,' with long-homed red cattle in fore- 
ground. The lowering storm-clouds, with the sun- 
light breaking through, are a study for Ruskin, 
though the yellow-tinted cumuli beyond are less 
pleasing. The perspective is admirable, and the 
pre- Raphael ite finish of the foreground highly 
commendable, because subordinated to the general 
design, and not an unnatural contrast thereto. If 
there is any serious fault to be found with it, we 
should say that, with so strong a sunlight, the 
whole picture might have been made a little 
brighter and more glowing even for " Early 
Summer." 

Another such pleasant English landscape is 
(190) 'Beechwood in Aytumn : Hawthornden,' by 
W. B. Brown. The ground red with fallen leaves 
and russet heather, the noble beech trees admirably 
drawn, and the cloudy autumnal sky well coloured. 
A highly-finished and most praiseworthy picture, 
the effect of which is not much impaired by its 
lofty position on the wall. 

No. 192, ' The Nest," by P. H. Calderon, R.A., 
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is a good pre-Raphaelite picture, in which the artist 
has not remained altogether content to perfect the 
grasses and flowers and the leaves of the arbutus 
in which the nest is hidden, but has extended his 
care to the young girl and her baby sister, who 
are looking at it so intently. Yet the elder one's 
face is weak, and her left arm incorrectly modelled 
at the elbow, whilst the child's legs are ridicu- 
lously stumpy. The little creature's attitude of 
intense interest and expectation is admirable, as 
also the natural pose of the girl's figure. The 
colouring is exceedingly harmonious and pleasing 
to thfc eye. 

An awful contrast to the above is (161) 'The 
Hop Gardens of England,' — exceedingly clever in 
drawing and design (save that the sky-line is far too 
high), but spoiled altogether as a picture by the 
most unpleasing, inharmonious colouring, the blue- 
green sky being particularly hideous and offensive 
to the eye. 

But {207) 'Toilers of the Field,' by J. Aumonier, 
is an exceedingly agreeable and pleasant pastoral. 
A band of wearied labourers, old and young, men 
and women, returning slowly homewards in the 
quiet gloaming, their stooping shadows clearly mir- 
rored in the stream near which they are trudging . 
along. 

Above it is a *' skied " but exceedingly good 
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and hannonious portrait of a child, by W, R. 
Symonds, which is to Millais's ' Forbidden Fruit ' 
what a Titian is to a Tintoretto. 

The only sea-pieces we need notice are (i86) 'A 
Little Blue Bay ' and (234) ' Crabbers,' by J. C. 
Hook, R.A.: the former a most charming picture of 
blue-green sea and azure sky in a peaceful bay, 
with the boats beached on the sand, and a fisherman 
mending his fish-baskets, while his pretty daughter 
watches his work admiringly ; the latter a master- 
piece in everything except the sky. The salt sea 
waves, heaving slowly in the rising wind, are 
wonderfully painted, save for a trifle of excess in 
opacity ; and the rough sturdy figures of the fisher- 
men in their broad-bottomed boat are a study. 

Also (24s) ' Stormy Weather,' by F. A. Wink- 
field, a very powerful sea-scape, but without beauty 
or relief, botli sea and sky a sombre mass of dark 
greys and slates ; yet this picture has something 
wonderfully thrilling about it, showing us the 
"wild waste of waters" in the dusk of evening 
with marvellous effect, which is not equalled in any 
other sea-piece in the Exhibition, though (330) a 
boatman towing home ' Wreckage,' by H. R. 
Robertson, is very fine in the same siiggesrion of a 
■ wilderness of waters just after sunset. 

In (164) ' By the Sea : a Study,' we have a really 
creditable picture, by G. F. Watts, R.A., of a lovely 
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child gathering pebbles on the sea-beach ; but the 
sea, sky, and shore are left to the imagination of 
the spectator, aided only by a daub of brown in the 
foreground, and two blue shadows meeting in the 
background. 

No, 253, 'The Lake in Arundel Park,' by J. 
Surtees, is a clever combination of wooded rocks, 
cloudy skies, and cool grey water reflecting both in 
its limpid flood. 

Before leaving this Gallery there are a few more 
portraits and other pictures we must notice : 

No. 156, 'The Apothecary,' by H.S.Marks,A.R. A., 
which might be more appropriately termed ' The 
Alchymist,' since he looks much too well-favoured 
and refined for the apothecary Shakspeare describes 
as — ^ 

" In tattered weeds and meagre in his looks; 
Sharp misery had worn him to the bones." 

It is a genuine work of Art though, with marvellous 
fidelity and finish of every single object — skeletons 
and skulls of man, beast, and bird ; stuffed carcases 
of crocodile and lizard and fish ; drawers and cases 
and cupboards ; bottles and phials and cups ; cru- 
cibles, mortars, and retorts ; old books and older 
boxes ; " green earthen pots, bladders, and musty 
seeds " of poppy and calomel and lavender ; and 
amid all the dusty rubbish and withered weeds two 
sweet fresh rose-blossoms in a tall finger-glass, 
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which serve to show that in al! his profound 
researches after the True he has not yet wearied of 
the Beautiful. The old man's hands and face are" a 
study for younger painters. 

Adjoining this is (153) 'Dinner-time at Pens- 
hurst in the year 1655,' by S. A. Hart, R.A., 
representing the orphaned children of Charles the 
First dining with their guardian, the Countess of 
Leicester. This picture has received some very 
severe censure from too hasty and superficial critics, 
one of whom has spoken of it as " the worst picture 
in the room," which it certainly is not, since it is 
free from any glaring fault, and only evidences 
want of taste in the faces and figures, which are 
painfully plain, but are evidently copied from an old 
tapestry, and conventionally rendered accordingly. 

Let those younger men who sneer at this picture, 
and afiect to declare that 

" The veteran lags superfluous on the stage," 

study the admirable painting of the accesspries, 
especially of the old oak chairs, with yellow satin 
seats and backs, the carved oak chimney-piece and 
wainscoting, and the porcelain oh the floor near 
to the doorway. 

Near the last picture is (152) 'A Storm at Sea,* 
byE.Nichol,A.R.A. In this work it is thefigures,and 
not the accessories, that are most worthy of note. 
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The faces of the two old men and the old v 
who are gazing out to sea through what looks like 
the porthole of a ship, though it is probably meant 
for a window, are most powerfully delineated, and 
their dress is equally well painted. The work is a 
masterpiece compared with two huge stupid and 
expressionless portraits (154 and 159) by F. G. 
Cotman and J. P. Knight, R.A., which take up an 
enormous amount of space close to it. But why 
does Mr, Nichol call his picture 'A Storm at Sea' 
we should like to know ? At least three-fourths of 
the exhibitors at the Royal Academy seem to have 
as little idea of naming their bantlings when they 
have begotten them as the poor woman who wished 
her child to be christened "Verily," because she 
thought he was the ipostle whom Christ most 
frequently addressed, since so many of his parables 
were prefaced with "Verily, I say unto j/ou." 

No. 162, 'The Earl of Milltown,' by Sir F. 
Grant, P.R.A., is another huge portrait. His 
lordship's coat and trousers, boots and leggings, 
his collar and tie, his gloves, &c., his own face and 
figure, his legs, and arms, and hands, are painted 
accurately enough, the left hand holding the gun 
being particularly good ; but take the portrait as 
a whole : there is no individuality, expression, 
meaning, intention or interest in the composition. 
The noble earl is made to look more like a well- 
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to-do, but not over-intellectual farmer ; and is 
absurdly drawn, standing out of doors, with a 
thunderstorm overhead, and his hat in his hand, 
gazing fixedly at the photographer — we b^ Sir 
Francis's pardon — the Artist. And the thunder- 
cloud, too — ^how poor and unsightly a collection of 
muddy colours it is ! And the houses, and trees, and 
water pools, that appear to be covered with ice in 
August, are out of all proportion to the figure, who 
is made thereby to look a very Titan among 
gamekeepers. The present President of the Royal 
Academy, like his predecessor Sir M. Shee, is one 
of those fortunate individuals, the envy of all less 
lucky mortals, who have had greatness " thrust upon 
them," and much less speciously than it was on poor 
Malvoho. In his case, as in Sir Michael's, it seems 
likely to last his lifetime, and therefore may we the 
less reservedly deliver ourselves of our disapproba- 
tion of his pictures, which furnish such objectionable 
examples to the young disciples of the Academy 
over which it is his destiny to preside. Another 
portrait by the President in this Gallery is (185) 
' Winter,' a young lady with a pair of skates slung 
over her right shoulder, standing against a wintry 
background. She looks as if she knew she had 
been forbidden to go to the rink (Nature's rink, not 
John Gamgee's Glassiarum), lest she should get into 
bad company, but was determined that she would 
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go notwithstanding. We wonder whether Sir 
Francis really meant to indicate all this. 

Near by (with a glaring Eastern scene inter- 
vening (187), 'Mid-day Meal, Cairo,' by J. F. 
Lewis, R.A. ; clever in design and drawing, but its 
painter's notion of the harmony of colours seeming 
to be, laying them on as thickly as possible in the 
most vivid tints and violent contrasts ; it has been 
called "a very feast of brilliant colouring," and 
indeed it would be so— to a colourman) is (188) 
another extraordinary portrait, ' Mdlle. Zar^ Thal- 
beig,' by J. Sant, R.A., in the pose ptastique style. 
Few of her friends would recognize the petite and 
piquante prima donna in this tall, prim-looking 
personage, who stands like " Patience on a monu- 
ment," with a laurel wreath in her left hand, which 
is the only clever part of the picture, and at her 
feet a bunch of daubs, supposed to be a bouquet. 
Mr. Sant has made a creditable attempt to 
execute a work of Art, but we are afraid to say 
that he has succeeded. His bacl^round is too 
fearful to dilate upon. 

Nor has he done much better with (197) 'The 
Daughters of Carl Siemens, Esq.,' next to which is 
a picture of W. P. Frith, R,A. {198), which we must 
not overlook. It is called ' The Lovers' Seat,' and 
represents a young lady and a young gentleman of 
the period absorbed, the former in reading, and 
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the latter in hearing read, the last new novel, 
probably, with his arm round her waist, and his 
eyes fixed spoonily on hers. What on earth 
induced a man of acknowledged talent to choose 
such a subject for the exercise of his art, and, 
having chosen it, to treat it in such a conventional, 
common-place, and totally uninteresting manner, 
we are at a loss to ^understand. Have we not 
sufficient of this in real life ? Is it not enough to 
see everywhere around us, in the open streets and 
public resorts, on the railway and the road, the 
sexual endearments of the heedless children of this 
gross age, that we should have them thrust before 
our eyes (on the line, too, of course) in the very 
Atria of Art ? 

Of the same inane kind of work is Claude 
Calthrop's ' Honeymoon ' (599), a newly-married 
couple in an hotel coffee-room, cackling over the 
announcement of their wedding in the morning 
paper. 

Still more absurd is a marble statue in the 
Central Hall {1441), by J. Dalou, entitled ' La 
Berceuse,' and representing a young mother seated 
in a rocking-chair, in modern costume, nursing an 
infant, without a single feature of interest in design 
or treatment, the mother's face fatuously weak 
and common-place. Was the sacred inspiration of 
Art (and all the three have it to a greater or less 
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extent) given to mankind to be wasted In such 
pretty trivialities as these ? We shall have some 
stupid fool showing us a whole night-capped nursery 
next, with a feeding-bottle to each infant, and a 
portrait — taken from life — of each of the nurses, if 
this kind of thing is allowed to go on. 

A few more portraits, and then we must hasten 
on to our last two pictures in this room. 

No. 229, 'The Right Hon. Lord Cairns,' by 
L. Dickinson, is a masterpiece both as portrait and 
work of Art, showing us a man of striking counte- 
nance and noble mien ; one of the great ones of the 
earth — great, not by the lucky accident of birth or 
the lavish favours of Fortune, but great by his own 
force of intellect, industry, and determination — a 
fitting subject for a work of Art, fittingly treated. 
We see no fault to mar its excellencies, save, 
perhaps, the olive-green tint of the upper wall, 
which scarcely serves as a sufficiently strong back- 
ground to the head and shoulders, which need a 
darker medium to throw them clearly into relief 
The black and gold robes of office are very finely 
coloured, and add greatly to the dignity and effect 
of the tall, handsome figure and intellectual face. 
This portrait is a great triumph for Mr. Dickinson. 

No. 231, 'Her Majesty's Buckhounds, with the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Hardwicke, and the 
Huntsmen and Whips,' — which appears to have 
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l)een a joint production, the hounds by W, H. Hop- 
kins, and the figures by Edmund Havell, — sug- 
gests chiefly the mistake of not having had a 
third Artist to do the turf, a fourth the timber, 
and a fifth the sky, all three of which are about 
as bad as they well could be. There is no 
remarkable excellence in the figures, but the horses 
and dogs are good, the latter particularly so. 

Below it is (233) a picture of an old beau and a 
young belle, with their heads out of their sedan- 
chairs, volubly discussing 'The Last Bit of Scandal,' 
by W. F. Yeames, A., which is comically conceived 
and cleverly executed. One wonders, as one looks 
at the yawning footman holding up the cover of 
his master's chair, whether he will let it fall at 
lasl^ in di^ust at being kept waiting there so long 
in such an arm-aching attitude. 

No. 210, 'Mrs. Singleton,' by J. Archer, is a 
lovely subject, spoiled by the Artist. We are 
sorry so say that amongst the whole half-dozen 
pictures exhibited by this painter not a single one 
of them is worthy of commendation. 

No. 215, 'Mrs. David Jeffray,' however, by 
D. Macnee, is commendable for graceful pose of 
the figure, beautifully moulded arms, hands, and 
bust, and for artistic draperies. The background 
is unsatisfactory both in clouds and foliage. 

And near to this are two admirable girl-figures, by 
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T. Faed, R.A. {213), 'Morning' in a cottage, and a 
pretty bare-footed maid performing some mysterious 
operations with her fingers against a background of 
hideous yellow, totally out of keeping with the rest 
of the colouring, which is harmonious and good. 
No. 219, " She never told her love," a sweet, sonsy. 
Highland lassie, in coarse yet not inartistic 
costume, whose sad young face tells its own tale 
of unrequited love. Left arm and hand in a diffi- 
cult position, admirably drawn. Heather-bank and 
background " muddy" and unBnished. On the other 
side the doorway is (220) ' Mourhful Moments,' by 
J. C, Lawrence, a still sadder picture, even more 
skilfully painted, telling of a still greater sorrow 
than a hopeless loye^ — of a sainted mother's loss, 
too fresh for tears or comfort. The black dress 
and yellow lace are beautifully painted, but back- 
ground altogether objectionable. 

We now turn to (165) Sir John Gilbert's grand 
historical picture of 'Richard IL resigning the 
Crown to Bolingbroke,' a much more satisfactory 
work than his other contribution, ' Crusaders ' 
(139), in Gallery L, and, indeed, a most fitting 
subject to present to the Academy on his election, 
though perhaps for so fine a national picture the 
most suitable place is the National Gallery. 

How fine is the contrast between the kingly 
rivals, each with a hand upon the crown, and the 
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rapt gaze of the man who kneels upon one knee 
beside the deposed sovereign, holding out before 
him on a silken cushion the insignia of that empire 
he is about to relinquish, while another attendant 
minister, in a rich crimson robe, holds up that Sword 
of State which has proved so ineffectual to protect 
the king from the keener blade of his crafty rival. 
The gorgeous draperies of crimson, red, black, and 
brown are wondrously well wrought. 

Adjoining is a portrait (167) of another Railway 
Director, to which we call attention, as showing a 
very creditable and not unsuccessful attempt to 
make our hideous modern costume look somewhat 
artistic, and (166) a really beautiful landscape, by 
R. E. Wilkinson, which has for a title the poetic 
line. 

Under the opiening eyelids of the mom, 
and only needed a place on the line to attract 
general attention. It is a picture which has all the 
excellencies of the pre-RaphaeJite school without 
any of the faults. The foliage in the foreground 
is a marvel of accurate finish, the sky most care- 
fully studied, and the dark shadows still lying 
in the hollows in the middle distance very finely 
shown. 

But we must really linger no longer in this long 
room, save to notice (182) 'The Holy Mother' by 
F. Goodall, R.A. 
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On the theological studies of this artist the-other- 
Ruskin was pleased to bestow an amount of appro,- 
bation last year which, though limited in extent, was 
doubtless acceptable to Mr. Goodal! as coming 
from so eminent an authority, and perhaps stimu- 
lated him to the daring attempt of rivalling the old 
masters in that one special labour of theirs in 
which their pre-eminence is still indisputable, viz., 
in the portraiture of the Vii^in Mother of Christ. 
There is a holy sanctity, a divine semblance, a 
spirituality of look and feeling in the faces of the 
Madonna, especially those by Raphael, Fra 
Bartolommeo, and Correggio, which arenow, we fear, 
inimitable. We have heard it said that this is to 
be attributed to the fact that whilst at work on 
these sacred subjects the old masters invariably 
offered up a prayer for Divine aid and inspiration 
in their labours, that they might be enabled 
worthily to represent their Lord and Master and 
His Holy Mother. But few will credit that theory 
in these cold, scoffing, and unbelieving days, when 
men pin their faith to a puffed-up Professor of 
Modem Science, and prefer to accept, at his bidding, 
their descent from a pre-historic ape, because, for- 
sooth, he himself looks strangely like one, and has 
a superfluous joint at the end of his backbone for 
which he is unable otherwise to account to his own 
satisfaction, and because he finds a similarity of 
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structure in man and the lower animals (and 
vegetables also for the matter of that) concludes 
— not that they were all made somewhat on the 
same plan by the same AUwise and Omnipotent 
Hand — but that the one must necessarily be a 
development of the other, an evolution from a 
primal germ, which itself sprang into being from 
the fortuitous conjunction of two immaterial atoms 
in the gloomy garden of primeval chaos, even as 
the electric flash leaps into being from the acci- 
dental cohesion of two vapoury clouds. Men will 
believe these things rather than they will receive 
the sacred and irrefutable traditions of their fore- 
fathers and the revelations of the still Unshaken 
Truth of God's Holy Word, that He Himself 
breathed the breath of. life into the nostrils of their 
first father, and created their first mother as a help- 
meet for him. It is little wonder that men have no 
fitting conception of a divine subject who can credit 
the conflicting and irreconcilable absurdities '"of 
modem Scientists ; and with them can deify 
Matter as eternal and indestructible, whilst they 
' affect to regard the existence of an eternal and 
immortal Spirit as an inconceivable and idle 
legend ; men who came whence they know not and 
go whither they cannot understand, despite all their 
vaunted science and philosophy, and yet impiously 
refuse to be guided through the Gates of Death 
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to the plains of Paradise, by the only Light that 
has ever yet shone through the darkness that over- 
shadows them, the Light of God's Revelation, at the 
hands of His holy prophets and of His own Dearly 
Beloved Son. 

The fervid faith of the old monks at least gave 
them a glorious Ideal for their Art, and a glorious 
Hope for their Life ; and what they have lost who 
have lost this, they do not yet fully realize, but it 
is something for which we fear their far greater 
civilization, and their much wider experience in 
the arts and sciences, has but poorly compensated 
them. 

"Are we better than our fathers?" is a more 
dubious question than "Are we happier?'' 

But rcvmons a notre sujet. There is a sweet, yet 
somewhat mournful, expression of purity and 
humility in the face of Mr. Goodall's Virgin, a 
loving care, not unmingled with awe, in the hand- 
ling of her Child, which makes this a really great 
picture. And the Holy Child Himself — there is a 
world of love and gentleness and intelligence in 
His infant face and full, "fathomless eyes," that 
proves the artist has pondered long and deeply over 
his subject, if he has not prayed too. And how 
admirable and appropriate are the accessories ! 
The soft pale-blue robe, with long white head-dress 
hanging over the back down to the quaintly- 
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covered seat on which she is resting ; the curious 
floor-carpet of plaited straw ; the huge brown 
horse-rug stretched across the lattice, through 
which the fig-tree is seen, laden with fruit ; all 
excellently well coloured. The modelling of the 
shapely limbs of Mother and Child is also very 
fine, notably the Virgin's left arm and hand, 
though her right arm, so much as is visible of it, is 
somewhat less gracefully shaped than it might be, 
the only fault we can find with a beautiful picture, 
on which Mr, Goodall may be quite content to rest 
his fame. 



Gallery IV. 



The first lai^e picture in this Room is (265) ' My 
Lady Belle,' by G. A. Storey, A.R.A., a very pretty 
picture of a very pretty girl, which affords the best 
possible illustration of our previous contention 
with regard to portraits as works of Art Here 
you have not a lay figure and a curtain, but a 
living, breathing beauty, under a canopy of leaves, 
idling away a summer morning on a stone seat by 
the bank of a winding river, on whose placid 
surface a white swan is slowly sailing, while the 
blue sky above, crossed by clouds of fleecy white, 
and the overhanging trees are repeated in its cool 
depths. But the maiden looks not at swan, nor 
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stream, nor sky. She sits there, in her cool white 
morning gown, with graceful collar and cuffs of 
snowy lace, and a large black hat, with crimson 
feather, to shade her sweet face from the sun-rays, 
evidently in a blissful day-dream, her left hand 
grasping her knee in a peculiarly feminine fashion, 
while her right hand, also resting on her knee, 
holds an open book. But the book, too, is disre- 
garded. Perhaps something in its pages has set 
her thinking, or the hour for an expected arrival 
has nearly come, and she feels too fidgety to read 
any longer. But whatever it be that occupies her 
thoughts, 'My Lady Belle* is indeed "a picture" 
for which Mr. Storey deserves very high commen- 
dation. 

Contrast this with (285) 'H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales,' by H. von Angeli, which is even more shiny 
and commonplace than that of his Royal brother. 
The whole figure, but especially the face, looks like 
a coloured waxwork of Madame Tussaud's ; 
and the stone column and basement look like ill- 
painted wood. H. von Angeli should learn to 
paint peasants before he attempts princes. 

No. 329 is another flashy portrait, by a man from 
whom Her Grace of Westminster was entitled to 
expect better things. The fluffy, waxwork face, the 
hideous, dead-black drapery, in frightfully inartistic 
folds, especially the train of it, which is "huddled 
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together " in a heap on the floor, and the gaudy 
flaunting peacock fan, are a disgrace to an artist of 
Millais's reputation. The only commendable 
features of the picture are the painting of the red 
panel (which, however, makes an even more unsuit- 
able background for such a head and bust than 
the green wall behind Lord Cairns in Mr. Dickin- 
son's picture), and also the colouring of the gilt 
chair, with the black lace shawl on the corner of It 
— the chair itself is unmistakably out of draw- 
ing, the back being parallel with the wall of the 
room, while the seat and arm are drawn at an 
obtuse angle therewith. 

We never saw anything by Mr. Millais which 
pleased us so little as this portrait — work of Art it 
certainly is not : for a work of Art must have 
some meaning, purpose, and expression, while this 
has not any one of the three. 

One would have thought that so eminent an 
artist would have made a Duchess, though a 
stout one, look something more dignified and 
graceful than a buxom housekeeper aping her mis- 
tress, in a dress borrowed from the cook, which is 
really what this picture would give one the idea of, 
■ but for the gentle and refined features of Her Grace. 

More satisfactory is (340) ' Robert Rodger, Esq.,' 
by the President, Sir F. Grant, because the old 
gentleman looks like an old gentleman, but he 
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Stands, like the Earl of Milltown, with his hat in 
hand, in the open park, and that stupidly inane 
look on his face which so many people have when 
they are phott^raphed by an operator who knows 
nothing of his Art, save the machinery. The 
background is again vile and hideous, and out of 
all proportion to the figure, a blunder which is 
partly owing to its ridiculous perspective. 

But the most atrocious portrait in the room is 
(309), too ghastly to look at, save for the same 
doubled tip appearance of the child's face which we 
noticed in No. 173, by the same artist (Mr. J. 
Archer), which is a little amusing. 

Yet the subject was worthy of a painter's skill, 
and Mr. Archer has not ill designed it. ' Preparing 
to Summon the Commons ' is the title, and is a full- 
length portrait of the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod watching his little daughter, who has 
seized his "staff of office," and is pretending to 
make off with it herself, "to summon the Com- 
mons " in her own small person. But the tone and 
treatment of the picture, the totally meaningless 
expressions of both faces, the vilely painted carpet, 
and still more hideous wall and window, are atro- 
cious. The curtain over the sitter's head and his 
pug dcg on the red table-cloth are the best features 
of a bad picture. 

But enough of portraits, of which, however, there 
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are plenty more in this small rgom. Letiisstop for 
a while and feast our eyes on the beautiful landscape 
of Mr. Vicat Cole, A.R.A, (308), called ' The Day's 
Decline,' a delightful scene of hill and dale, wood- 
land and meadow, glowing with the rich hues of 
autumn, and with a bright blue sky overhead flecked 
with white clouds, tinged with the golden hue of 
sunset. Though there is not the same wonderful 
pre-Raphaelite finish about the foreground of this 
picture as there is in Mr. Millais's, it is much more 
meritorious and complete as a whole. It is in every 
way a worthy subject for a landscape painter's 
genius — and undoubtedly it is a work of genius — 
which must delight and refresh every wearied 
worker that gazes on it. 

There are only two or three very minor defects in 
the picture which it seems necessary to point out — 
theworst of which is that the river looks as though it 
were flowing down a steep incline, which is evidently 
not what is meant by the artist. And the upturned 
loam of the ploughed land on the left, and the 
water-meadow on the right, are of a somewhat 
unnatural colour. 

But beyond this we have nothing but praise for 
a picture which affords so admirable an illustration 
of our previous remarks on the proper mission of 
an artist. 

Next but one to Mr. Cole's landscape is (313) 'A 
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Stern Chase is always a Long Chase,' by B. Riviere, 
in which some cleverly painted ducks are speeding 
along through the most solid and substantial 
water we ever beheld, of a mottled-soap colour. 

Below the Duchess of Westminster is {330) 
' Maternal Affection,' by T. S. Cooper, R.A., one of 
a couple of wintry scenes contributed by this 
artist, in which the peculiar effect of a snowy land- 
scape is very cleverly reproduced. The " maternal 
affection " is that of a donkey for its foal, which it 
is fondling in asinine fashion very lovingly. 

Next to this is {331) 'Not for you,' by P. 
Macquoid, an exceedingly clever picture of a grace- 
ful girl in artistic drapery, holding a bowl in her 
hands, away from the half-dozen canine pets of all 
sizes, from a tiny white toy-terrier to a large 
mastiff, which are manifesting their eagerness to get 
at the contents — all of which are exceedingly well 
painted, except the brown -and -white sheep-dog on 
her left hand, whose stuffed head and beady eyes 
are a serious blot on an othenvise admirable 
picture. The background of quaint tapestry is 
scarcely appropriate, and lacks finish. The old 
arm-chair, also, and the china bowl are rather 
crudely painted. 

On opposite side the doorway is (342) 'The 
Ugly Duckling,' a clever little picture, by Mrs. E. M. 
Ward, of an old white duck with half-a-dozen 
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ducklings, and a swanling that seems like a young 
cuckoo amongst sparrows. A cleverly-painted 
dragon-fly skims over the water — which is dread 
fully opaque and mahogany-looking. There is a 
comical -looking frog peeping out of a clump of 
sedges, which is more comical than clever. 

But Mrs. Ward has shown considerable skill and 
care in the lifelike and natural attitudes of the 
' ducklings. The old duck, with a duckling on her 
back, is also a clever study. 

To the right is (347) a most picturesque and 
pleasing landscape, by R. Harwood, representing 
' The Torrent Walk, Dolgelly,' a purely English 
picture, with some lovely foliage-tints lit up with 
sunlight 

Underneath is (350) 'Below the Doge's Palace, 
Venice. 1460,' by W. P. Frith, R.A., with the 
folloiving quotation from Byron : 

"And ne'er 
• In madlier accents rose despair." 

— which is somewhat inappropriate, since the 
expression on the face of the lovely girl who is 
speaking through the bars to a tonsured monk out- 
side, is that of deep anxiety and piteous entreaty, 
but not despair. Yet is it a very powerful picture, 
to which we would surest that Mr. Frith should 
append a fresh title, more explanatory of the 
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story he has depicted, which at present is by 
no means clear. It should be called ' A Nun's 
Confession,' which it would admirably represent. 
There is but very little of "the Doge's Palace" 
visible. 

Adjoining is (355) 'The Virgin and Child in 
front of a Grotto,' by Carl Muller. Why " the Virgin 
and Child," we are at a loss to understand. ' A 
Mother and Babe ' would have been a far more 
suitable title, and have saved M. Muller from con- 
demnation for presumption. To paint two such 
weak, insipid, and expressionless faces is bad 
enough, but to give them the names of the Holy 
Child and His Virgin mother is pure vanity and 
folly. The golden hair of the mother and the 
lovely draperies of slate, pink, and white are more 
satisfactory, but the modelling of the hands is very 
weak. 

Another maternal scene is (360) 'The First- 
born,' by A. M. Rossi, a most atrocious picture of 
a young mother, with her dress partly pulled up, 
resting her hands on her knees, in a most ungraceful 
attitude, and simpering at her baby, which lies 
kicking on a cushion before her. 

The picture is only remarkable for the painting 
of the carpet, the flowers on which look as if they 
were growing out of the floor in some unnatural 
manner that does credit to M. Rossi's ingenuity. 
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Next to the staring portrait of the Prince of 
Wales is (280) ' The Sailor's Wedding,' by P. R. 
Morris, in which some huge waves of carved chalk 
are rolling back — as at the bidding of a second 
Moses — from a nautical wedding-party hurrying 
along the shore, at an apparent depth of many feet 
below the level of the sea. Of course, this is not 
what Mr. Morris intended, but it is what he has 
shown in his picture. 

The shore looks like a stretch of hard-baked clay, 
crossed with deep cracks down its entire length. 
The sky is hideous and absurd, and the figures 
poor and uninteresting, save the first couple, the 
seaman and his bride, which, but for the fact that 
the bride looks more like a pretty London milliner 
at the seaside, would be picturesque and 
pleasing. 

The last work we can notice in this gallery is 
on the opposite side of the Prince of Wales, {286), 
and is entitled ' Her Firstborn.' With regard 
to this picture, we must protest most strongly 
against such ghastly scenes being displayed to view 
in a public picture-gallery. 

It is the most harrowing and lugubrious picture 
we have seen — fit only to hang in a charnel-house, 
or in the bedroom of the historical personage who 
always had a skull placed on his dinner-table to 
remind him that he was but mortal, and was awoke 
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by his valet shouting in his ear every morning, — 
" Prepare to meet thy God." 

The scene represented is an infant's funeral 
corUge, followed by the young, heart-broken mother, 
weeping bitterly, and leaning on the arm of her 
equally sorrowful, but less demonstrative, husband, 
behind whom totters the aged grandfather, leaning 
with one hand on the shoulder of a sturdy yOung 
grandson. The doleful yew-trees, the gloomy sky, 
and the dark and crowded tombstones, com- 
plete the most dismal picture ever man painted. 
We trust that Mr. F. Holl will find a more cheerful 
subject for his undoubted talent next year — or 
else that the Hanging Committee will refuse him 
admittance. 



Gallery V. 



The first picture in this room is (365) ' A Certair 
Trout Stream,* by J. Brett, who (we learn from Mt 
Henry Blackburn's admirable 'Academy Notes'), 
nearly twenty years ago, " sat at the feet of Mr. 
Ruskin as the prominent student of pre-Ra- 
phaelitism." And this is the result : a picture 
which exemplifies more than any other in the 
Academy how a really magnificent landscape may 
be painted — not as it really is, but as it "might be 
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poetically fancied to be." "Nowhere," says Mr. 
Blackburn, speaking with apparently unintentional 
sarcasm, " nowhere do we see such sunset over 
tree-tops, such breadth of shallow stream and moss- 
covered rocks, and such massing of clouds before 
clear pale sky." Nowhere, indeed. Like Linnell's 
and Turner's, the landscapes of Mr. Brett are 
glowing and beautiful, but utterly unnatural. There 
is over them all 

" The light that never was on sea or shore." 

To be sure, Mr. Ruskin, sen., expressed himself 
last year as not over-satisfied with Mr. Brett; 
"for," he says, "since the days when I first endea- 
voured to direct the attention of a careless public 
to his conscientious painting of the ' Stone-breaker' 
and ' Wood -cutter,' he has gained nothing — rather, 
I fear, lost, in subtlety of execution, and necessitates 
the decline of his future power by persistently 
covering too laige canvas." 

The canvas of this picture is lai^e enough, cer- 
tainly, yet it is not wanting in " subtlety of execu- 
tion," whatever that may mean ; in fact, the painter 
is far too subtle for us to be able to understand 
him. Where does he see trees, even in autumn, as 
vividly golden in their reflections under water as in 
their material substance above it ? Where does he 
see the dark shadows in mountain hollows of a 
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bright azure ? Where does he see water that looks 
like the ridges on a whale's back, grass that 
appears to be of a rich olive tint, and exactly the 
same as the tree that grows out of it, and sky of 
alternate blue and green, with clouds as solid-look- 
ing and as sharply defined as Dutch cheeses ? 

We imagine that Mr. Brett's " certain trout 
stream " must certainly have been beheld by him 
in the untravelled regions of Arcadia. 

The rocks in the foreground are really very fine 
specimens of pre- Raphael ite finish and fidelity, but 
the fisherman standing upon them has hands, neck, 
and face of a rich orange colour — but then, of 
course, he is an Arcadian. 

No. 374, 'Dartmoor,' by J. T. Linnell, is another 
delightfully Arcadian landscape, of impossible blue 
and gold, with golden-fleeced sheep, golden-faced 
figures, and golden-leaved grasses, which display 
their rich tints a dozen miles away as distinctly as 
in the foreground of this gorgeous picture. 

The great painter's style is as false to Nature as 
Mr. Brett's, yet we would not have him change it 
for the world : it is so charming and so original- 
only we warn his disciples not to attempt to 
imitate him, lest their landscapes should become 
not of the blue and gold, but of the gilt ginger 
bread school, to which Mr. Brett belongs. 

Immediately below is (373) * Miss Charlotte H. 
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Richmond,' by W. B. Richmond, a wondrous study- 
in oak, both figure and accessories— the face of the 
girl is so good that one would almost suppose that 
the model had been a living child, instead of a 
wooden doll. 

Adjoining (on the line) is (380) ' Campo dei SS. 
Apostoli, Venice,* by W. F. Yeames, A.R.A., a most 
abominable and offensive daub of dead colours, red 
walls, green windows, and greener water, solid as a 
teaboard, and still more hideous. 

The figures are beneath contempt ; note especi- 
ally the central one, in blue, red, brown, green, and 
white, with legs and feet like those of a half-worked 
clay model. 

Above are two perfect gems: (378)'Still Life.'by 
Miss G. Koberwein, and {379) ' Until Dawn,' by G. 
Hardy — the latter an exceedingly clever cottage 
interior, at midnight — a mother watching her 
sleeping child, and shading the candle-light from 
its face. If we were a properly constituted critic, 
we should say that this was "quite the most skilful, 
minute, and Diireresque painting in the Exhibition, 
not to be seen without a lens." 

It is excelled, however, by 378, which is a really 
marvellous study of still life — a porcelain jar and 
bowl, with cup and saucer and peacock's feather, 
against a background of dark-red curtain, relieved 
by white tablecloth. 
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There is not a cleverer bit of painting than this 
in the Academy, whether DUreresque or any other 
-esque. 

No. 383, ' Once upon a Time/ by A. H. Marsh, 
is a hideous pre-Raphaelite monstrosity, which the 
Hanging Committee have skied as far as they 
could, but which could only be rendered bearable 
by turning its face to the wall. 

Below is (382) 'Daybreak : Digging for Bait,' by 
C. Hunter, an exceedingly clever, but not beautiful 
nor pleasing, study of neutral tints. The painting 
of the sea in the background is beyond praise, but 
there is a vilely thick and opaque strata of slate- 
blue cloud right across the canvas, that spoils an 
otherwise masterly picture. 

Of (381) 'The Relief of Leyden,' by A. Gow, we 
will only say that the picture wants relief even more 
than Leyden did, there not being a single pleasing 
bit of colour in the whole composition. 

Adjoining is (3S7) 'Getting Better,' by J. E. 
Millais, R.A., which is remarkable for the best boy's 
face we have ever seen, though only in profile. Mr. 
Millais has caught, with wonderful - exactitude, the 
natural expression of a lad's face when looking 
with interest, curiosity, and pity combined, at a sick 
patient, but the colouring is crude and careless, even, 
of this figure, and the face of the sick girl is too 
horrible. It is pitted all over, as though from small- 
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pox, yet the expression is good. Her hands are 
only half finished, and the bed is altogether out of 
drawing. Mr. Millais seems to regard perspective 
as a thing of no moment, except in a landscape. 
The wall and shelf, which form the background, 
are as bad as they well could be, and the whole 
picture, like ' Forbidden Fruit,' shows unmistakably 
that the artist is growing careless and avaricious, 
with a single purpose to get as much money as 
possible for as little work. There is not a single 
picture he has contributed this year which is care- 
fullyand properly finished throughout, not even his 
marvellous landscape, which is incomplete in the 
background. 

Adjoining is 388, entitled ' He never came,' by 
E. H. Fahey, representing a " woebegone-looking 
young woman " — we quote a feminine bystander — in 
the foreground of the most dismal landscape that 
ever painter depicted. 

If a girl could make a love-tryst in so doleful a 
spot, no wonder " he never came." Yet the picturedis- 
closes very great power and originality in the painter, 
and is clever in design, drawing, and perspective. 

Adjoining is (394) ' The Portrait,' by E. M. Ward, 
E.A. Himself, we suppose, sitting at his easel, 
with a very pretty child looking over his shoulder 
at a half-finished sketch 00 the canva§, of herself, 
probably, though we fail to see the resemblance 
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yet. The painter's own figure is very fine indeed, 
and the girl's face is cleverly done. 

Next is (39s) 'H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lome,' by R. A. Muller, a very 
admirable portrait, both in figure, face, and 
drapery of a very estimable princess, with those de- 
sirable accessories we have before insisted on, 
which tend to display the habits and disposition 
of the subject. The open writing-cabinet, the 
"heavy literature" thereon, and in the bookcase 
adjoining ; the articles of virtii on the shelf and 
bracket ; the ' lai^e jar of flowers on her writing- 
table, all tell of the literary and artistic tastes and 
studies of a talented lady, who is a fitting wife for 
a generous-hearted young nobleman, who is also 
a refined poet and an earnest philanthropist. 

Close by is (411) Mr. Val. Prinsep's absurdly 
lat^e and atrociously designed picture of ' Linen 
Gatherers,' half-a-dozen pretty damsels bearing 
baskets of clean linen from the stream in middle 
distance, where the washerwomen are cleansing it 
in the running water. The figures are exceedingly 
good, but the hilly ground over which they are 
passing, and the sky and clouds beyond, would 
disgrace a sign-painter's apprentice. 

To the left is a capital .portrait, by W. H. 
Millais, son of the eminent R.A., which shows that 
he has inherited no little of his father's genius, and 
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also {to judge from the half-open door), of his 
contempt for perspective in a figure drawing. 

The picture is entitled ' Good Bye,' and depicts a 
beautiful and bewitching girl, in an archery costume, 
holding out her right hand to some unseen friend, 
with a grave look of tender interest and pleading 
deprecation in her beautiful brown eyes. The 
unseen is evidently of the opposite sex, and as 
evidently a participator in " a lover's quarrel." 
It is a great triumph for the young artist. 
But we do not quite like the drapery of blue and 
yellow, and the rose-blossom is carelessly painted, 
as also is the hair, which is rough and crude, and 
made to throw an impossible dark-yellow shadow 
on the forehead. 

The bow and arrow in her left hand, and the half- 
open door are not finished nor sharply defined 
enough. Mr. MillaJs, jun., should take a lesson 
from his father in pre-Raphaelitism ; and why does 
he make his graceful and refined subject retain her 
gauntlet to shake hands .' She surely would not do 
so to an ordinary acquaintance, much less a lover 
from whom she was parting so pitifully. 

On the opposite side the doorway is (412) an 
unlovely study in browns, blues, reds and greys, by 
H. Herkomer, entitled 'At Death's Door,' which 
seems to be the condition of everybody in the 
picture. 
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There is great power in the figure-drawing and 
general design, but the colouring is vilely crude 
and coarse, and the whole work vastly inferior to 
the ' Chelsea Pensioners,' exhibited by the same 
artist last year. 

But far more unlovely and atrocious is (434) 
' Gareloch, on the Clyde,' by J, Macbeth, brother, 
we should imagine, of the painter of the dismal 
' Lincolnshire Gang ' {46) in Room I. 

This is, without exception, the worgt daub in the' 
Academy ; without a single redeeming feature. 

No. 440, ' Red Autumn,' by C. N. Hemy, would 
be as bad (though not nearly so offensive) but for 
a pre-Raphaelite clump of trees in the left fore- 
ground. 

The flowing stream is a study of everything that 
water should not be, especially where it is made to 
look as though flowing along at half-a-dozen 
■different altitudes. 

Up in the sky (above a cheerful hay-harvest 
scene, 441) is (442) one of the feminine triumphs 
before mentioned. It is entitled 'The Hiding 
Place,' and is by Miss A, M. Lea, who had much 
better have named it ' The Hiding of the Infant 
Moses in the Bulrushes by his Mother,' which is 
really the subject it depicts with no little success. 
The yearning look in the young mother's face, as 
.she fondly clasps the child to her breast before 
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consigning it to its hiding-place is admirable ; and 
the little one is a perfect study of infant life. Miss 
Lea well deserves to share with Miss Brook and 
her fellow-artistes the feminine honours of the 
Exhibition. 

No. 447, 'Alecto,' by T. E. Harrison, is an 
ambitious, but most unsatisfactory, attempt to- 
realize the ideal. 

It has the followii^ explanatory quotation 
appended in the Catalogue : — 

'■To rouse Alecto from the infema! seat 
Of her dire sisters and their dark retreat" 

We can only say that we think decidedly Mr. 
Harrison had much better have let Alecto 
alone. 

No. 455, 'A' Lifeboat,' by H. Moore, is another 
powerful, but unpleasing, study of the " wild waste 
of waters " in neutral tints, in which the clouds and 
waves indistinguishably mingle. 

Of the portraits in this room we can only call 
attention to (377) a beautiful lady, with baby 
asleep on her lap, and her little sister peeping in 
her face, while the fond mother holds up a warning 
finger; to (435) 'Baron Amphlett,' by W. W. 
Ouless, a dignified judge, in his gorgeous robes of 
crimson and ermine, which contests the palm with 
Mr. Dickinson's ' Lord Cairns." 
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No. 392, 'EdmAid Law Lushington, Esq.,' by 
the last-named artist, which is in every way as bad 
as his portrait of the Lord Chancellor was good ; 
438, 'The late Lord Lyttelton,' by J. H. Walker, an 
atrocious Hbel on a talented and much beloved 
nobleman, who, if this picture were to be credited, 
had in life a much more ill-bred, vulgar, and 
commonplace appearance thati his own butler ; 
and, lastly, (457) 'Miss Ellen Terry,' by J. F. 
Robertson, a clever and beautiful portrait of a 
clever and beautiful woman. We notice, however, 
that the " cupid's bow " is a little more distinct 
than nature made it — a delicate compliment doubt- 
less to the fair sitter.] 

Before leaving this Gallery, we must call attention 
to (407) 'The Hidden Mystery,' by J. K. Thomson, 
a work of real genius and powerful imagination, 
completely skied, which, with such atrocities as 419, 
431, 434, 440, 447, 445, 373. 380, and 381. on the 
line or just above it, in the same room, we do protest 
against most heartily, as an exhibition of bad judg- 
ment and injustice on the part of the Hanging 
Committee which is inexcusable. If they will not 
encourage efforts in the highest walk of pictorial 
art so far as to give to them a place on the walls 
where they can at least be seen, who is to do 
so .' The imitative faculty exists in too many 
would-be painters already, but the creative and 
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imaginative are far too rare to tie put out of sight 
in this way. 

The only part of the picture we can really discern 
in its present position, is a duo of flying angels, 
wonderfully well drawn, speeding through the thick 
darkness which precedes the dawn, a powerful 
suggestion of which, breaking over the hill-top in 
the background, is discernible. 

The artist has made a blunder in painting his 
picture so excessively dark, and also in putting 
his title on the frame in almost undecipherably 
involved Greek characters. 



Gallery VI. 



A large picture {460) of the ' Quarry at Carrara ' 
(whence Michael Angelo obtained the huge blocks 
of marble necessary for his Titanic labours), first 
attracts notice in this room. It is by C. H. 
Poingdestre, and is a remarkable work in many 
ways. In the centre, a gigantic rock ; of darker 
substance than the rest rears, its rugged head aloft, 
in curious resemblance to a petrified antediluvian 
turtle, with a lai^e fissure in its neck, cut by the 
unsparing hand of that strange mortal race which 
lives but for a day, yet seldom fails to leave an 
ineffaceable mark upon the scenes of its brief 
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sojourn. Near the base of this rock are grouped 
the huts of the quanymen, and from this suitable 
centre-point the vast quarry stretches away to the 
right and left in solemn silent grandeur, towards 
the cheerful blue and white firmament above. 

In the for^round are a picturesquely-clad group 
of quarrymen, engaged in lowering a heavy block, 
by means of rope and runner, to the valley below ; 
and along the left side of the quarry other work- 
men are seen scattered here and there busily 
employed, commendable care having been taken to 
make each figure, even the most distant, a distinct 
and animated object, and not a mere dab of colour, 
as is too often the case. 

It may perhaps seem superfluous to observe that 
the long ranges and ru^ed ridges of the marble 
mountain really look like solid rock, and not like 
gingerbread imitation, such as do those under ' Sir 
Thomas's Tower' in (532) another work of Mr. 
Brett's, on opposite side of the doorway, who, 
having, as usual, found a grand scene for his pencil, 
Jias treated it in his usual way, save in one thing — 
that the white clouds do really look a little vapoury, 
though a huge mass of pinkish-brown, with smaller 
lumps round it, appears to have been blown into 
the air by dynamite or gun-cotton, from out of the 
rocks, since it is of exactly the same unearthly 
colour that they are, and has the same rigid out- 
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lines — yet we suppose the artist intended it for a 
portion of his clouds. 

Equally unnatural are the stretches of sandbank, 
which are even still more gingerbready than the 
rocks. Mr. Brett should take a lesson in sand- 
painting from Mr. Oakes, the painter of ' Sheltered ' 
(36), in Room I. 

But what are we to make of his vivid green sea 
— or, rather, layers of water — when the sky above 
is of an equally vivid blue ? 

And, furthermore, on such a glarii^ bright day, 
whence come the deep blue shadows that cover" 
the rocks in the background ? 

We really begin to wonder whether this once- 
promising pupil of pre-Raphaelitism has not made 
a rash resolve to act, for the rest of his natural life,. 
on exactly the opposite principles to those by 
which he first directed his studies ; or, as the- 
other-Ruskin would say, to act in "obtrusive direct- 
ness of insult to every master principle or feeling 
reverenced or experienced " by him before, Perhaps 
the most absurd thing in the picture is the naked 
figure of a child, standing on the sand, with her 
back towards us, apparently examining a sea-shell. 
How the little creature, who seems scarcely big 
enough to be allowed to leave the nursery alone, 
■ managed to get down those precipitous rocks, is a 
puzzle. She must have had supernatural courage 
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to venture by herself to so lonely and tenantless a 
spot. But perhaps Mr. Brett intended her for a 
young mermaid, and forgot to append the ugly 
fish's tail in place of the child's pretty little legs. 

Above each of these two " rocky " pictures is an 
admirable landscape — one (459) absurdly entitled 
'The Crofter's Hairst,' which means, we suppose, 
'The Reaper's Breakfast,' an equally unsuitable 
title, the said " crofter " being one of the least 
notable objects in the picture, which represents a 
finely-painted range of hills, with a still finer corn- 
field in the foreground, and threatening storm- 
clouds breaking overhead,' before which some 
frightened birds are flying swiftly. To take the 
name of such a picture from the morning feed of 
an insignificant figure in it — who, by the way, is 
not himself visible, being seated behind a pile of 
sheaves — is as absurd as it would be to paint a 
tinker's shop and call it " The old Kettle." 

These clever artists should call in the aid of 
some more practical friend' when they want to 
name their bantlings ; or, if they do not care to do 
that, they can secure the gratuitous services of the 
Rustic Ruskin by written application to him, 
through his publisher, enclosing a "card for the 
christening." 

The other landscape (533) is somewhat more 
sensibly entitled ' Conway,' though really it is 
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' Meadows with Cattle, near Conway,' and not Con- 
way itself, that constitute the principle features of 
the picture. A huge white cloud, resting on one 
of the hills in the background, is the only unsatis- 
factory portion of a- fine landscape — the mass 
being too solid, and not sufficiently " dispersed." 

Turning back to the right hand, we gaze with 
wonder and regret on a large railway-station scene 
(472), after Frith, by G. Earl, entitled 'August, 
1875: Going North' — another idiotic designation. 
The idea of " August " being seen in a railway- 
station — and "going North," too. 

It is a pity that so clever an animal painter 
should have wasted his time in crowding his canvas 
with all these totally uninteresting people in a 
hideous railway-station. The dogs that are grouped 
together in the foreground — magnificent setters 
and pointers — are really well painted, save that 
they are all a trifle too clean-looking, as though 
only just washed for the occasion. 

Passing by No. 475', entitled ' Watchful Eyes,' by 
P. H. Calderqn, R.A., a capital cottJ^e scene of 
two pretty girls at a window, watching intently 
some approaching swain, which looks like a real 
bit of actual life with a frame stuck against i^ 
rather than a mere pictured semblance, and which 
is also remarkable for the soft, pleasing, and artistic 
drapery of the principal figure, and for a most skil- 
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fully painted old green-and-brown jar in the right 
hand comer, we come to 

No. 476, ' The Widower,' by L. Fildes, one of the 
few great masterpieces of the Exhibition, and 
which is, perhaps, the finest example of the ideali- 
zation of the real that wc could point out. 

It is remarkable as being a most touching, sad, 
and pathetic picture, yet in no sense lugubrious, 
since the intense sympathy with the homy-handed 
son of toil that is excited in the breast of the 
spectator, overwhelms any more painful feeling. 

It is a cottage interior, painted with all the care 
and fidelity of the Dutch school, yet nowhere so 
unduly pre- Raphael ite and prominent as to dis- 
tract attention from the real purpose of the picture 
— the widower's anguish, the helpless affection of a 
strong man, who, returning to his cottage for the 
mid-day meal, finds his pretty little pet daughter 
sick unto death. The fond mother had tended 
and watdied over her ailing little one while she 
lived, as only a mother can, but Death has entered 
the humble home, and taken thence the gentle 
spirit tliat had made it a home indeed to the weary 
labourer and his "bonnie bairns," and now her 
sickly darling is sinking fast, and the poor, heart- 
broken father can do nothing for his dying child, 
save lift it from its couch and gather it fondly in 
his arms. How tenderly he clasps its soft, tiny 
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hand in his huge hard fist, as he holds her on his 
knee, and presses her thin, white fingers to his lips, 
while he gazes, with dry-eyed anguish, in its lovely 
face, already sicklied over by the clammy hand of 
the dread Destroyer — dread alway, yet not alway 
cruel. The mother yearns, even in Paradise, for 
her babes, and he_ comes to fetch for her the one 
that is least able to struggle on without her in this 
dark and weary world. 

Four other children, each as sturdy and robust 
as their dying sister is weak and ailing, are left to 
the sorrowing father, who has already found in his 
eldest daughter, mere child though she be, a help- 
meet that her mother only could have excelled. 
This sweet-faced, sober little maid, having given 
her little brother and sister their dinner, over 
which they are making merry, in happy ignorance 
of their father's grief, now stands beside the settle, 
gazing, with eyes full of tears, at her pretty sister, 
who will never more make sunshine in their cottage 
home. 

The youngest child, the baby boy, whom 
she has supplied with a rosy apple to keep him 
quiet, has let it fall, and, seeing it roll away from 
him, has set up a piteous howl, and crawled eagerly 
after it, while he stretches out his fat little hand to 
grasp his precious treasure once more. 

The painting of this child is the chief fault we 
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have to find with Mr. Fildes's grand and touching 
picture. The mouth and chin are too indistinct, 
and the little foot, stretching out behind, is very care- 
lessly done, being out of all shape and seeming. The 
rosy colour on the chubby cheeks of the two other 
bairns is a trifle redder than is natural, even to a 
well-fed and healthy cottage child. 

But these are but trivial faults, scarcely worth 
mentioning, but for the wondrous excellence of even 
the minutest details of the rest of the picture, 
especially of the man's huge, mud-stained nawy- 
boots and coarse trousers, fastened at the knee with 
a leathern thong. 

The picture is a great advance even on the same 
. artist's ' Casual Ward.' We shall look with keen 
interest for his next work. 

Immediately above is (478) 'Nearing Home,' 
by E. R. Taylor — or, as it should have been 

■ called, ' Sailors nearing Home ' — an exceedingly 
fine picture, which affords a pleasant relief to Mr. 
Fildes's almost too sad and pitiful tragedy. 

It represents three large figures of seamen, two 

■ of whom are gazing through a porthole towards 
the white cliffs of Old England, that have just been 
sighted at the mast-head, while the third is taking 
his pipe from his mouth to speak to some approach- 
ing mate. His is the least satisfactory of the .three 
faces, but those of the other two are admirably 
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painted, especially the upper one, in whose mind 
the sight of his native land has evidently raised 
thoughts of still dearer images. 

No. 493, ' PhiljE " the Beautiful " : at Early Morn, 
looking South,' is a picture more worthy of Mr. 
E. W. Cooke, R.A,, and the historic scene of his 
present labours, than {79) ' The Ruins of Kom- 
Ombo,' in Room I, 

The early morning light is very cleverly studied, 
and the peculiar atmospheric effects in the Nile 
district very skilfully shown. 

Aboveis (492)' Whither .''anotherabsurdly entitled, 
but remarkably clever, picture, of a pretty peasant 
girl crossing a wintry moor with her two young 
children, and all her household goods loaded on 
the donkey-cart beside her: 

" And now across this inoor my steps I bend, 
Oh, tell me whither, for no earthly friend 
Have I." 

The unpleasing sky and clouds are the only draw- 
backs from a fine picture, for which Mr. F. Morgan 
deserves high praise. 

The children on the top of the cart amusing 
themselves with a young kitten, and wholly uncon- 
scious of their mother's troubles, are particularly 
good. 

No. 495, * Fingal's Cave,' by C. E. Johnson, is a 
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grand seascape, which affords an admirable contrast 
to Mr. Brett's picture. Here you have the unstable 
element of water as Nature made it, curled up by- 
wind and tide, and dashing its white spray in 
wanton sport over the hard rocks that bar its 
further progress. 

Here, too, are rocks of solid, massive stone, and 
storm-clouds that really look as if they were 
pouring out their vials of wrath over the lapping 
waves, while a crowd of white sea-birds are flying 
through the rain hither and thither. The hollow 
depths of the cavern, dimly seen through the almost 
impenetrable darkness, are very cleverly indicated. 

But why does Mr. Johnson misapply Scripture 
in appending such a quotation to his picture as 
this, — " And He laid the foundations of the earth 
that they should not be moved at any time".' 
Does he consider Fingal's Cave to be one of the 
" foundations of the earth " ? 

Below is (496) 'Pallas Athene and the Herds- 
man's Dc^s,' by B. Riviere, a demented-looking 
young woman, in pale-green gown and diaphanous 
pink veil, stalking slowly over a stony moor, ask- 
ing conundrums to the utter confusion of half-a- 
dozen dc^s of various colours, two of whom skulk 
off, with their tails between their ]egs, in the most 
comical fashion ; while a couple more, apparently 
mistaking her for Diana out for a stroll, plant their 
K 
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legs firmly on the ground, tuck up their tails 
closely, and give vent to , those hideous and pro- 
longed howls with which their kind have been 
from time immemorial in the habit of "baying 
the moon "; while a fiftJi, unable to make out the 
meaning of the young woman's conundrum, gives 
it up altogether, and, turning over resignedly on 
his back, waits patiently to receive the coup de 
gr&ce from the unanswerable Sphinx. This may 
be regarded as somewhat absurd criticism, but 
what else can one write about so absurd a picture ? 

Adjoining is (501) 'A Girl with Doves,' another of 
Miss Lea's beautiful, artistic, and refined pictures, 
that the once much overrated Angelica Kauffmann, 
R.A., might have been proud of; and next to this 
a portrait, or rather a bust, of Cardinal Manning, 
in crimson cape and skull-cap, in which the ascetic 
face of that perverse and inscrutable ecclesiastic is 
powerfully drawn by G. MoHnari. 

Lower down is (507) 'Children of the Great 
City,' by F. W. Lawson, a clever and interesting 
picture of a London garret, enlivened by two 
r^^ed children, a little London shoeblack and his 
barefooted sister, whom he is entertaining greatly 
by making shadows on the wall of a rabbit's head 
and ears, &c. The girl is a perfect model of child- 
life, and the look of rapt attention and curious 
wonderment on her face is admirably conveyed. 
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The lad is almost equally well drawn, and each 
one of the accessories increases the interest of tlic 
picture. Against the wall the young shoeblack 
has fastened an implement of an earlier and humbler 
trade, a stout besom-stail, which hangs close beside 
the old blacking-box and shoe-rest on the floor. 
He is evidently a Ragged School boy of short 
standing, or a lately caught victim of the_ Londoa 
School Board, for he has scored on the wall with 
the end of a burnt stick, which still lies on the 
floor, the pregnant inscription, "A Mcry Christ- 
mas," with a novel spelling of the jovial adjective 
which tells of the recent date both of his acquaint- 
ance with the mysteries of philology and his own 
experience of the word. The room is lighted by a 
solitary candle stuck in an old stone ink-bottle, in 
the friendly shadow of which a hungry mouse is 
regaling itself on a bread-crumb. 

We would have christened this picture, had we 
been asked, 'A London Shoeblack's Christmas 
Party.' 

On the line below is (506) 'A Spring Morning,' 
by H. W. B. Davis, another landscape of the vivid 
class, though more true to Nature and more accu- 
rately defined than a Brett or a I.innell. The 
sense of pervading sunshine is very fine, and the 
cheerful blue sky a real relief after so many storms 
and mudbanks. The scene is a country hillaide in 
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Spring', with a team of white horses ploughing in 
the foreground, the rich red loam of the newly 
turned ridges being capitally painted. 

Adjoining this is (511) 'The Lady of the 
Woods,' by J. MacWhirter, a gem of natural 
English landscape, glowing and warm, yet not 
unnaturally vivid. The fern and foliage are true 
and beautiful, and the foreground carefully and 
cleverly finished. 

The "lady of the woods," a lovely silver birch, is 
rightly named, though it 'seems somewhat out of 
proportion with the neighbouring trees, considering 
its apparently short distance from them. But 
there is a bright, sunny charm about the picture 
which more than compensates for any little 
defect. 

A similarly pleasing landscape, but of a pervad- 
ing pinkish-grey tone, is (518) 'Woodland Waters,' 
by G. E. Hering, — 

" In the sweet stillness of an autumn day." 

The surface of the stream has an unnatural icy 
appearance, but there is a quiet beauty and a 
suggestion of intense heat in the picture which is 
very cleverly conveyed. 

In the centre of the wall is ($1$) the second and 
lai^er of Mr. T. S. Cooper's peculiar wintry scenes, 
entitled ' Orphans,' a couple of lambs on a snow- 
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■clad mountain side bleating plaintively by the side 
of their lifeless dam, on whose stiffening body the 
old ram gazes curiously, as though not quite know- 
ing what to make of it. 

The white wilderness of snow on the mountain 
side is very finely rendered. 

On each side of this picture are two portraits : 
(513) ' Feliciana, a Spanish Gipsy,' by J. B. Burgess, 
a real work of Art, in which the Gipsy's soul is 
seen in her eyes, as the melody she is playing 
brings back thoughts of happier days and more 
joyous scenes. 

But the other, (5 16) ' A Portrait,' by O. Scholderer, 
we have not words at our command sufficiently 
strong to express our horror of. We do not know 
whom the portrait may be intended to portray ; 
but what it does represent is a rather clever- 
looking man in essentially modem costume, grasp- 
ing the rim of a brown felt hat with the left hand, 
his right thumb stuck vulgarly in his waistcoat 
pocket, and in his odious face an expression of low- 
bred insolence and contemptible conceit that is 
about as offensive as anything we ever looked 
upon. 

We do not know who the gentleman is, and if 
this is what the artist considers an ideal impersona- 
tion of the man's best qualities, we hope we never 
shall know. 
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Above the last three pictures is a huge historical 
piece, (5 14) ' The Eve of Liberty,' by A. MacCallum : 
"Bombardment of the Acropolis, Athens, by the 
Turks, an episode in the Greek struggle for free- 
dom," which is another powerful and ambitious 
picture of whose merits we are altogether unable to 
Judge, owing to its being " skied " by an unappre- 
ciative committee. 

But this we can see, that it is a large battle 
piece, in too dark colours for anything, save the 
grand ruins of the Acropolis, to have their proper 
effect in the picture, even at the best point of view. 
And Mr. MacCallum has also sadly overcrowded 
his canvas. There is no central feature to give 
force and effect to the work, which can only be 
read, like the pictures of the earliest known painters, 
from end to end. 

On each side of this massive canvas are two 
most atrocious daubs, that really merit the great 
Ruskin's condemnation as "below the level of 
acceptance in a well-established " {or, indeed, any 
other) "dealer's shop." The one on the right is 
perhaps the worst. It is called ' Spring,' thou^ 
for what reason we fail to perceive, and represents, 
a fearfully drawn dun-coloured calf feeding from a 
bucket, with a brown calf standing by, waiting 
impatiently for his turn, and a coarse, ungainly 
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maiden — whose figure and arms are beyond criti- 
cism — holding the bucket. 

The picture is in three colours: the ground a 
mass of green, the sjcy a mass of white, and every- 
thing else — trees, houses, girl, and calves — one 
shade or other of a dirty brown. , 

There can be little doubt that Mr. A, Hague has 
mistaken his vocation. He has not only not pro- 
duced "a thing of beauty," but he has painted a 
vile and hideous horror, that must have passed the 
Hanging Committee after they had been dining 
heavily, or when it was too dark for them to see 
anything of the picture save the frame. 

Its appropriate companion, (510) ' Gordale Scar, 
Yorkshire,' is a frightful daub of blue-black rocks, 
relieved at the top by a few inches of clouds in 
alternate layers of deep blue, dark red, and bright 
orange. We should like to reward the painter with 
six months' solitary confinement in a bare cell, 
relieved only by the presence on the wall of his 
own ghastly picture. The state of his mind when 
he came out again would be an interesting psycho- 
logical study. 

A picture that attracts general admiration is 
(522) "Miles from Home,' by A. Dixon : a lost child 
that has fallen fast asleep on the bench, with a 
half-eaten piece of bread-and-butter beside it, in Ji 
cheerless-looking police-station. 
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The child is capitally done, and so also is the 
kindly policeman, in long black coat, helmet, and 
leggings, who stands with his back to the fire- 
grate, looking down compassionately at the little 
sleeping waif, that evidently reminds him of his 
own little ones, safe at home and asleep also by 
this time. 

Here the picture should have finished ; the pre- 
sence of two other black-coated myrmidons of the 
law, seated at a table, only tends to distract atten- 
tion from the proper story, and to impart an 
additional gloom to a picture that is by no means 
as pleasing and cheerful as it might have been 
made. 

We can only notice two more pictures in this 
room. (529) • Thomas Carlyle,' by R. Herdman, 
which is interesting for its subject's sake, but is a 
very poor work of itself. The artist has laid on 
red lead with a palette-knife to the rugged cheeks 
of his victim, and tied on to his head and round 
his chin a heap of white goat's hair, torn in a hurry 
from a handy hearth-rug, — at least, so one might 
suppose from the appearance of the picture. We 
wonder what Mr. Ruskin, sen., thought of his 
"dear master" in this guise, and what he said of 
the artist. 

Lastly, (498) ' Hard Lines,' by J. C. Hook, R.A., 
is not inappropriately named, there being far too 
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many " hard lines " in the picture, which is sadly 
below Mr. Hook's usually high standard. 

We should say this was the worst sky, the worst 
shore, and the worstsea that the artist ever painted 
for public exhibition, and the figures are equally 
unsatisfactory. 

The " hard lines " Mr. Hook intended to indicate 
are applicable to the little bare-footed lad in the 
for^round, who is kept by his mother to hold hec 
skein of worsted, when he would much prefer to be 
playing with his companions on the beach, towards 
whom he is casting wistful glances, of which his 
mother seems not altogether unconscious. The best 
part of the picture, to our thinking, is contained 
in a single square inch of canvas, — a youngster, 
of three or four years, tugging away, with bent back 
and straining muscles, at the tow-rope of a fishing- 
boat, which it takes four men and as many women 
to drag ashore, but of which the child evidently 
thinks he is doing a " power of work " in the 
pulling. 



Gallery VH. 

In this Room there are many good pictures, but 
few of striking merit. Among the latter is (548) 
'The Penitent,' by A. Hill, a graceful girl figure. 
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naturally posed and carefully treated, the centre- 
point of a scene of touching interest. It is the 
story of a life— of a hundred lives — told in a single 
tableau ; a story of man's baseness and woman's- 
weakness, a story of a wrecked life and a broken 
heart, a story that is retold daily, hourly, in this 
great city, and that will continue to repeat itself 
until man shall cease to be the pitiable slave of hi» 
own passions, and woman the still more pitiable 
slave of man. 

" O, the pity o't, lago, the pity o't." 

In Mr. Hill's picture we see a modern Magda- 
lene returning to her father's house in the dusk of 
evening, dressed in the sad-coloured garments of 
Poverty, and peering furtively through the window 
of her once happy home with that piteous look of 
dumb, dry-eyed anguish which might move a 
fiend to mercy. Will it not move a sorrowing 
mother .' Perhaps. Let us hope so, for a mother 
is not blameless when a daughter sinks to shame. 
But we must leave a painful subject, and return to 
our works of Art. 

And in (550) 'The Rustling Leaves,' by H. W. 
B. Davis, A.R.A., we have one worthy of our 
highest praise, pre-Raphaelite in finish, yet with 
the details properly subordinate to the whole. 

The scene is a country lane, with woodlands and 
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corn-fields beyond, and a group of trees to left and 
right of the foreground, whose leaves, rustling in 
the breeze, give the name to the picture. 

The flecks of sunlight on the greensward are 
admirably painted, and the wind-blown leaves a 
marvel of careful finish and natural beauty. 

The figures are also good : of a young shepherd 
and his dog intently watching a rabbit, or other 
unseen object, in the hedge, while the sheep are 
quietly grazing further down the lane. 

l^o. 557, 'Mares and Foals: Picardy,' by the 
same artist, shows that Mr. Davis is not less clever 
as an animal painter than as a landscapist. 

It is an enormous picture, with nearly a score of 
horses of all sorts, sizes, and colours, most skilfully 
grouped, and all admirably drawn and coloured, 
with the exception of the white horse in the centre, 
a " Geoi^e and the Dragon " sort of Bucephalus, 
without George or the Dragon ; also suggestive of 
the famous horse of Leicester Square as it used to 
be before the wand of that able and free-handed 
magician. Baron Albert Grant, transformed the 
festive resort of the foreigner into a garden of 
delight, and exorcised the white horse for ever. 

The colouring of this statuesque quadruped is 
also very objectionable, the paint being laid on 
recklessly by the drag process apparently, which 
gives a most unnatural and chalky effect to the 
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skin, and mars grievously an otherwise most suc- 
cessful picture, worthy of Sir Edwin Landseer. 
The varied, and yet perfectly natural, attitudes of 
the rest of the horses, especially the group in the 
left foreground, are exceedingly fine, and evince no 
little patient study of the subject. 

We shall expect great things from Mr. Davis 
next year. 

Adjoining his picture is (558) another pleasant 
idyl, by C. E. Penigini, entitled ' Choosing a Nose- 
gay.' It represents a very pretty, tender-eyed 
cottage girl, who has been cutting flowers to fill 
the basket on her left arm, but is pausing a 
moment to cast a loving look, apparently at a dis- 
tant figure not shown in the picture and perhaps 
working in another part of the garden. Her 
costume, though plain and simple, is very artistic 
and harmonious — a pink garden bonnet, a lilac 
gown, and white apron, tucked into the waistband 
on one side, and round her shapely neck a pretty 
dark-brown handkerchief. The flowers are very 
carefully painted, and the whole picture highly 
finished. 

Above, (574) is a charming picture, by H. 
Williams. 'The Ancestor on the Tapestry' — an 
old grey-headed retainer explaining the story of 
the tapestry to a boy-noble, in yellow satin, with 
cocked hat and sword, attended by his mother and 
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her Spanish-looking maid, who gazes admiringly 
on the boy, while her mistress eyes the picture, 
perhaps thinking of her brave huSband away at the 
wars, and recalled to her mind by the central figure 
in the tapestry. 

Her costume, of white satin gown and shoes, 
with pink silk bodice and head-dress of white lace, 
which falls behind her to the waist, is exquisitely 
painted. The staghound at her side, who is also 
looking intently at the tapestry, is very skilfully 
drawn. 

Save that the curtain in the background is badly 
hung, and one of the legs of an old-fashioned seat 
in the foreground is slightly out of drawing, we 
can see nothing in the picture that could possibly 
be improved upon. 

No. 578 is called 'Judith in the Tent of Holo- 
femes,' by J. R. Herbert, R.A., but the feeble figure 
of a young girl here presented gives one a poor idea 
of the lion-hearted woman who beheaded the tyrant 
of her people in his own tent. 

If Mr. Herbert had called it ' A Jewish Captive 
in the Tent of her Master,' it might pass muster, 
though the right arm is a model of ungainly 
deformity. Her black hair, too, looks like a 
knotted head-dress of black sheep's wool, without 
the slightest semblance of human hair. The 
draperies, however, are admirably painted, notably 
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a quaintly coloured scarf wound round the girl's 
slender waist. 

No. 584, ' St. Mary Magdalene, with the Precious 
Ointment, approaching tlie House where our Lord 
was a Guest,' by the same R.A., is far worse than 
his Judith. Not even the draperies are good, 
Mr. Herbert apparently has not yet learned the 
rudiments of the art of colouring, or he would not 
dress a woman (supposed to have been beautiful, 
though there is a strong indication to the contrary 
here) in a vile costume of dark green, dirty white, 
and bright red, nor would he paint his sky of an 
intensely dark and impossible blue. The whole 
picture is a vile offence to sacred art, and the 
face of the Magdalene a horror. The picture is 
worth purchasing, however, on account of the 
wonderful foot that protrudes from the "drapery, 
which is a simple plane of length and breadth, but 
without visible thickness. Where did Mr. Herbert 
study anatomy, we wonder ? 

Between the two unsuccessful studies of Mr. 

Herbert, R.A,, is another Scriptural work, by E. 

Armitage, R.A., ' The Hymn of the Last Supper,' 

before which we stand aghast, wondering why 

" Fools will rush in where angels fear to tread." 

Mr. Armitage seems to have got together a 
dozen navvies, dressed them up in various coloured 
■robes, hired for the purpose from a theatrical 
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costumier, and put together without the ieast r^ard 
to the harmony of colour ; then to have darkened 
their faces with burnt sienna, ruffled their hair, in 
order to give them an antique and Eastern appear- 
ance, to increase the effect of which he has stuck 
earelessly on the head of one a semi-turban, on 
another a black hood, and a black and white 
napkin on a third ; the rest are bareheaded. 

He has then placed them at the conventional 
school tea-party table, covered with the equally 
conventional white diaper table-cloth, and these he 
has the astounding folly to put before the world in 
the characters of our Lord and His Apostles. 

In order to give an Eastern appearance to the 
supper-chamber, he has placed an imitation Hebrew 
inscription round the top of the wall, and covered 
the lower part of it with the cocoa-nut matting 
which modern gardeners use to protect plants. At 
the door he has hung a coarse brown blanket, and 
to perfect the locale has placed on a three-legged 
stool a basket of Jerusalem artichokes, and on a 
curious wooden box a bottle of olive oil, wrapped 
around with plaited straw, in the manner still prac- 
tised by wholesale grocers and Italian warehouse- 
men. Beside the box is a huge glass bottle, such 
as is used by chemists and spirit merchants, and 
which contains a red liquid, probably intended for 
port wine, and is stopped up at the mouth with a 
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plug of brown paper. On the box, beside the olive- 
oH bottle, are a couple of red day pans, such as 
are nowadays put under flower-pots to catch the 
water. A modem gardener's fruit-basket of yellow 
straw is filled with large lemons and Magnum Eonum 
plums, set off with laurel leaves, like a fruit-dish at 
a dinner-party. Nor are luscious oranges wanting 
to complete the feast, since the host has a thriving 
tree, laden with the rich fruit, on each side of him, 
apparently springing out of the cocoa-nut matting, 
but probably intended to be growing in blue pots 
on the floor, as a corner of something of the kind is 
visible under the table. 

So much of the banquet as is apparent on the 
table appears to consist of half-a-dozen pome- 
granates, a couple of apples in another flower-pot 
stand, two lumps of honeycomb, a tipsy cake dotted 
with red currants, and a dish of Spanish chestnuts 
into which one of the guests — Judas Iscariot, one 
would think, if he had not been absent at the time 
— dips two of his long fingers furtively, while he 
keeps his eyes fixed devotionally upwards, and 
sings away vigorously at his hymn, in the hope 
that no one may see him helping himself after the 
others have finished, happily unconscious of the 
fact that the man behind him, in mauve gown and 
white shirt, has already got his eye on him ; while 
another of the standing figures has his eyes fixed 
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longingly on the untouched tipsy cake, and seems 
to have become so absorbed in contemplating its 
inviting appearance, and thinking what a shame it 
is Jo leave it untouched, that he has forgotten for 
the moment to keep on singing. 

It will be observed that the only bread visible 
lies in broken pieces on the floor in the foreground, 
together with a couple of mutton-bones (one in 
each corner), as clean picked as if all the dogs in 
Jerusalem had been gnawing at them. 

So much of the accessories. Of the figures of our 
Lord and His Apostles we must omit to speak 
further, ^ave to call attention to the frightful 
drawing of the foot of the figure seated next the 
door, and of the hands of the central figure ; and 
we conclude our notice of a picture that ought 
never to have been painted, and which no one can 
look upon save with pain and repugnance, as 
is testified by the simple fact that we only heard 
three epithets applied to his work the whole time 
we stood before it — the first, "horrid " ; the second, 
"awful"; and the third, "horrible," 

If these last three pictures were the best things 
that English painters could do in Sacred and 
Devotional Art, we should ejaculate most fer- 
vently, " For mercy's sake, stick to your cheap 
illustrations," such as (585) 'Sheep- washing near the 
Pyramids of Geezeh,' by F. Goodall, R.A., but that 
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Mr. Goodall has proved by his ' Holy Mother' (182) 
that hecan do farbetter and worthier work than this. 

No. 593, ' Wandering Minstrel,' by R. Ansdell, 
R.A., possesses the usual characteristic feature of 
this artist's pictures, a " speaking Hkeness" of his own 
very fine brown sheep-dog, this time accompanied 
by a supposed Savoyard, with an Italian hat and 
boots, but an undoubtedly English face. The dog 
is, of course, good, and the boy's violin also. 

No. 601, ' Miranda and Ferdinand,' by Miss A. M. 
Lea, is not so satisfactory as her other pictures, the 
grey and red draperies being especially bad, and 
the faces indistinct and unfinished, like the back- 
ground. Still the expressions of both the lovers' 
faces are admirable, and Ferdinand's armour is 
very cleverly painted, though why he should wear 
armour at all we are unable to understand. 

We might add, that Miranda bears a trifle too 
much family likeness to the ' Girl with Doves,' and 
the mother of Moses in ' The Hiding-place.' 



Gallery VHI. 



The water-colours in this Room are but a sorry 
collection. 

No. 665, ' Friends in Adversity,' by H. Bright, is 
a perfect gem, however, representing a number of 
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little birds; robins, wrens, chaffinches, goldfinches, 
bullfinches, tomtits, &c., collected together, in a 
snow-storm, under an old Jim Crow hat, which ' 
some country bumpkin has left sticking on a thorn 
hedge. 

The wide stretch of snowy landscape beyond is 
very cleverly suggested. 

No. 721, 'The Countess of Ilchester,' is a really 
beautiful and artistic portrait, by E. Clifford, whom 
the-other-Ruskin condescended to praise last year, 
but opined that " he has yet to pass through the 
Valley of Humiliation, before he can reach the 
Celestial Mountains"; and that " he must become 
perfectly simple, before he can be sublime ; above 
all, he must not hope to be great by effort." How 
a man can become great save ijy effort, we fail to 
understand ; but Ruskin the Great, like Browning 
the Beautiful, is not always "to be understanded 
of the people." 

Still Mr. Clifford seems in this picture to have 
succeeded in carrying out his preceptor's injunc- 
tions. The portrait of the lovely Lady Ilchester 
is, perhaps, " sublime," chiefly because it is " per- 
fectly simple." The beautiful, proud, and high- 
bred face ; the graceful, well-posed, and dignified 
figure ; the exquisite costume, of a curious sage- 
green trimmed with dark feathers, the shapely hand 
holding a branch and blossom of the magnolia 
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tree, beneath which her ladyship stands — make up 
a perfect water-colour portrait, without a fault that 
we can discern, and affording a striking contrast to 
(739) ' Mrs. Gordon, of Cluny," by the same artist, 
which is hung on the opposite side of the doorway, 
and which, beyond the undeniable beauty of the 
subject, has scarcely a single merit. 

No. 756, an admirable water-colour drawing of 
'The Old Town of Hastings : Sunset, not a Breath 
of Air stirring,' by W. R. Beverly, the great scenic 
artist of Drury Lane Theatre, should not be over- 
looked. But the only other picture we need notice 
here is (768) a tiny study of a few inches square of 
some of those microscopic mosses which Mr. MiUais 
delights in, and which the artist, Miss B. J. Pat- 
more, has humorously entitled, ' Portion of a 
Survey of Westmoreland : Natural Scale.' 

In Gallery IX. there is nothing particular we 
need refer to besides some exquisite miniatures 
(notably 1219, 1237, 1241, 1246, and 124S) ; some 
pretty pastiles, especially (i 104) 'The Duchess of 
Edinbui^h,' by H. Fanner, (11 16) 'A Patient 
Servant,' by A. Lumley, and (1136) ' Emilie, Grand- 
daughter of Sir Julius Benedict,' by A. Ossani ; 
some admirable er^ravings, particularly (1138) 
' Tartuffe and Elmir '—after Carl Hoff, by J. Ballin, 
(1 141) 'All that was left of the Homeward Bound' 
— after B. Riviere, by F. Stacpoole, (11 14) a very 
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exquisite one, by F. Joubert, ' Nina : from Greuze's 
Original Picture ' ; and lastly {i 140) a fine crayon 
drawing of Sir Henry James, by A. Ossani. 



Lecture Room. 



Here we find the other masterpiece, before 
referred to, of the Decorative School (943), ' Ata- 
lanta's Race," by E. J. Poynter, A.R.A. (now R.A.). 

The classic story of the fleet-footed and cold- 
hearted maiden, who compelled every one of her 
would-be suitors to run a race with her, under 
penalty of losing his head if she outstripped him, 
and of having to many her if he got first to the 
post, has been classically and excellently rendered 
by Mr. Poynter, who shows us how the successful 
suitor, Milanion, won his bride, though less fleet 
than she, by a judicious use of a. little gold, — a plan 
that a few modem wooers sometimes find efficacious. 

He has already rolled two of his golden apples 
across her course, to tempt her to turn from it for a 
moment that he may come up with her, and she is 
stooping to pick up the second, in the picture before 
as, while her lover, holding the third in reserve, 
speeds on swiftly, regarding the damsel's weakness 
with a mingled look of anxiety, triumph, and 
amusement 
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He is, perhaps, a little too short for an ideal 
Greek athlete, but the modelling of his powerful 
limbs is faultless, save in one serious particular — 
the right leg and foot appear larger and more 
developed than the left. The suggestion of great 
speed is admirable ; so also is the temporary sus- 
pension of rapid movement in the stooping figure 
of the girl, a most difficult position to reproduce 
accurately and naturally. 

The modelling of her limbs is also exceedingly 
fine, save that the hollow at the bend of the right 
arm seems a little too deeply marked, the right 
foot foreshortened somewhat over much, and the 
left breast a little too full for classic grace; also the 
serpentine and erect appearance of the loose locks 
of hair is scarcely natural or beautiful. Her figure 
is also out of proportion to the man, whom she 
would overtop apparently by several feet if she 
stood upright. 

Next to the two principal figures the most 
striking is the spectator in red drapery, with his left 
leg over the boundary, who is nearly as well drawn 
as Milanion, From the look of mingled despair 
and amazement on his countenance, we should 
imagine him to be another lover who had intended 
to have tried his fate next after the failure of his 
younger rival, on which he had evidently counted. 
How striking and admirably individualized are 
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the spectators, on the right, the difference in ex- 
pression between the male and female faces being 
admirably conveyed ! 

But there are two serious faults here. The man 
waving the dark-green robe and the girl next him 
are drawn in most unseemly contact ; and though 
he is supposed to be watching the exciting race, 
his eyes are looking at a much higher object; and 
tile young girl stretching out her right hand as if 
she too would like a golden apple, and also the 
figure resting on the dark -blue drapery, have their 
eyes fixed in another direction, which is surely 
wrong, Mr. Poynter. 

A perfect study of harmony of bright yet softened . 
tints are the draperies of central group of spectators, 
whose faces, we observe, are evidently unfinished. 

The distant background on the right, of hills and 
sky, houses and trees, though a little too conven- 
tional for our taste, is much less untrue to nature 
than Mr. Leighton's. 

We notice, with some little surprise (considering 
the professed principles of the Decorative School), 
the introduction of vivid colour in the right hand 
comer of the picture, in red fruit of some kind 
standing (in a modern looking basket) on an 
altar, evidently intended as an offering to the 
gods. 

The wreath round the altar is very finely done, 
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but the small brown jar at the foot seems 
slightly out of perspective, at least in the central 
lines. 

The brazen figure on top of the fluted column, 
" near the " grand stand," is not a success, nor is the 
grotesque statue at its foot. 

But the work, as a whole, in cool, classic tone, 
in harmonious and artistic colouring, in almost 
faultless drawing and modelling, in striking expres- 
sion and lifelike animated aspect of the whole 
scene, is indeed a masterpiece. 

The picture which next claims our notice is (891) 
' Bethesda,' or, as it ought to have been called, 
' The Pool of Bethesda,' by E. Long, A.R.A., re- 
presenting half-a-dozen figures waiting for " the 
troubling of the waters," 

It is in the painting of these " waters " that the 
worst fault in Mr, Long's picture is to be found ; 
the pool, examine it from whatever point in the 
room you may, appears out of perspective. 

Instead of looking over the water horizontally, 
one seems to be looking at its perpendicular sur- 
face, as of a glass water tank at the Aquarium, an 
iltustdn which mars the picture most seriously. 

The central figure, of the mother clasping a baby 
in her arms, and looking up expectantly for the 
coming angel, is very fine, but her drapery is very 
badly coloured,, looking at the knee more like 
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carved stone ; and indeed all the draperies are ill 
coloured and inharmonious. The work as a whole 
is not nearly so fine as Mr, Long's ' Babylonian 
Marriage-Market,' of last year. 

No. 909, ' Phryne,' by E. Armitage, R.A., is 
another picture we must perforce condemn. 

The figure is ungracefully posed, the flesh-tints 
dull and unnatural, the face exceedingly ugly, and 
the eyes sadly requiring the attention of an 
ophthalmic doctor. The modelling of the limbs is 
tolerably good, but the general effect is wooden 
and inanimate. In her right hand she holds a large 
piece of red and green seaweed, and with the 
fingers of the left hand she holds a smaller piece 
of pink weed against her wind-blown hair, which 
has more the appearance of being black seaweed 
itself than human locks ; while she is supposed to 
be studying the effect in the water at her feet, 
though her eyes are really looking at an angle 
several degrees above it. 

Of the background and accessories we can speak 
in no more favourable terms. We have here the 
most vivid blue sea, amongst many powerful efforts 
in that direction, on the walls — much more vivid 
even than the sky above, from which it is supposed 
to take its colour, though that is vivid enough in 
all conscience, save where crossed by clouds of 
dirty white. 
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The white rock on which Phiyne stands in all 
her naked charms — or lack of them — looks much 
more like a block of ice than stone. 

The sandals on the shore near her are the most 
carefully and accurately drawn and coloured of 
anything in the picture. 

This is the only perfectly nude female figure in 
the Exhibition, with the exception of (927) an 
exquisitely modelled figure of a sleeping Bacchante 
reclining on a rug, ' After the Dance,' by M. Alma 
Tadema ; and it would^ we think, have been better 
if Mr. Armitage had left his picture in the undis- 
turbed seclusion of his own studio. We are by no 
means over-prudish in our notions, but we are most 
strongly of opinion that a perfectly nude female 
figure facing ;the spectator is an offence, as much 
against the rules of Art as of decency. 

Space will only allow of our noticing a few more 
of the many fine pictures in this room, but we 
must utter a few words of protest against such a 
huge and hideous monstrosity as (899) ' God's 
Covenant with Noah,' by H, Hardy, in which the 
leading feature is a russet-brown rhinoceros gaping 
with his huge mouth wide open in evident expecta- 
tion of the fall of Noah, whose huge feet are alone 
visible standing on a window ledge of the ark. 

The picture is as absurdly designed and as 
utterly unfit for exhibition in an Art Gallery as is 
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(94S) ' Near Via Reggio,' a vile daub of deep-black 
blues and dark reds, by W. B. Richmond, that 
would disgrace a signboard. 

There are five more admirable pictures here 
which we should like to comment upon at length if 
we had space sufficient, viz., (885) ' Moorland 
Rovers,' by P. Graham, the finest landscape and 
cattle-piece in the Academy, of the Natural 
English School — the cattle the most perfectly life- 
like animals we have seen since the death of Sir 
Edwin Landseer, and the rushy marsh in which 
they are feeding, and the low-lying rain clouds on 
the hills beyond, a study for Mr. Brett and Mr. 
Millais — not to say for the-other-Ruskin — to ponder 
over and learn some useful lessons from. 

No. 901, 'A Highland Funeral: Loch Shiel,' by 
C. Goidie, is the most perfect study of evening 
effects on land, sky, and water, with admirably 
painted figures of the funeral party in a boat. 

No. 917, 'Into the Cold World,; by G. Smith, is 
the finest domestic picture in the Exhibition of a 
scene of the present, and {936) 'His Highness in 
Disgrace,' by L. J. Pott, of a scene of the past ; the 
former representing a clei^yman's young, widow 
quitting a country rectory, leading her golden- 
haired boy by the hand, while the white-haired 
butler, with affectionate and sorrowful respect, 
holds open the door for her, through which is 
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visible on the wall the bill of the auction that is 
proceeding within. 

The sad, sweet, patient, and gentle face of the 
young widow is very touching. 

Her little son looks back at his favourite spaniel, 
standing near the foot of the staircase, which is 
evidently in a state of canine wonderment that his 
playfellow is not ready to romp with him as usual. 

The wintry scene outside and the sprig of holly 
lying neglected on the floor suggest a happy 
• Christmas only a few short weeks before perhaps, 
when the silent footfall of the Angel of Death had 
not yet crossed the threshold of that once happy 
home mother and boy are leaving now for ever. 

The latter picture (936) is a scene from the life 
of Cardinal Richelieu and Louis XI. of France, 
during the boyhood of the latter. The face of the 
Cardinal recalls Mr, Henry Irving in the part 
wonderfully, and that of the Queen-mother is not 
unlike Mrs. Rousby, of Marie Stuart fame. 

His Highness, sitting sullenly in his chair, in a 
pretty canary-coloured costume, with his left hand 
on his knee, and the right playing with the ear of 
a pet deerhound, while the Court ladies are laugh- 
ing at him behind their fans, is a study. 

We must conclude our illustrations 'from this 
Gallery with (952) 'The Musician,' by C. E. Peru- 
gini, one of the best female portraits of the year, 
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ranking with Mr. Storey's ' Lady Belle ' and 
Millais's ' Mrs. Schlesinger.' 

She sits at a piano in an old-fashioned gown of 
flowered stuff, edged with lace {marred only by 
dark-green bows and trimmings), with a harp 
behind her, and a pile of music by her side. 

Her beautiful sunny brown hair, covered with a 
quaint mob cap, her exquisite little ear, her finely 
modelled hands and arms, are beyond praise. 

And her sweet and tempting lips : — 

" Her lips are like twin rosebuds washed with dew. 
Her teeth a tow of pearls in coral cells. 
Her eyes of heaven's own deepest, darkest blue 
In which perpetual sunshine ever dwells." 

She is, indeed, a very Hebe for blooming youth, 
sweetness, and beauty. 

We have heard of a man falling in love with a 
portrait at the Academy, and never resting till he 
had found the original, wooed, and won her. We 
should greatly like to commence a similarly 
romantic pursuit of Signor Perugini's charming 
" Musician," and continue it to the same happy end, 
unless perchance we should happen to meet with 
Mr. Storey's " Lady Belle " on the way. 

The background of dark tapestry is too sombre. 
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Gallery X. 

Here is (1252) 'The Virgin and Infant Christ, with 
St. Joseph, and an Angel playingi' by C. Miiller, a 
wondrous advance on his similar effort (355) in 
Room IV. 

There is the same weak face of the Virgin, who in 
this picture is simply a very pretty child of seven- 
teen, with streaming hair of a lovely pale gold and 
delicate modem face ; but the Holy Child is a far 
finer work, whose face is here a marvel of open- 
eyed purity and sweetness. 

And the child angel, too mortal- looking, in her 
tri-coloured drapery of purple, brown, and mauve, 
and with her curious banjo-like cithara, for an angel 
of light, notwithstanding her lovely dove-coloured 
wings, is a beautiful study, with an exquisitely 
sweet face. 

Joseph is not a remarkable figure. He carries a 
huge handsaw in their holiday ramble, through an 
admirably painted landscape, as a symbol of his 
trade. He should have had a basket of tools in 
his other hand. But the picture proves M. Miiller 
to be an artist of very different standing from what 
his ' Virgin and Child before a Grotto ' led us to 
suppose. 

There are two very fine works here by female artists: 
(1373) 'Under the Spell,' by Miss J. Macgregor, 
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an awe-struck young girl in white dress, with pale 
face and long black hair, at the knee of an old hag, 
pronouncing an incantation over her, — accessories 
as appropriate and noticeable as in ' The Apothe- 
cary,' — and (1287) 'Torture,' by Mrs. S. Anderson, 
a striking picture of a jealous woman watching 
unseen a faithless lover, grasping in her agony the 
dark curtain behind her. 

Underneath is (1282) ' Cleopatra,' by L. Alma 
Tadema, the most sensual picture in the Academy, 
and, in that respect only, a suitable portrait of the 
famous Egyptian Dalilah, whose head and shoulders 
are seen as though propped up in bed with too 
many pillows. 

Much more attractive is {1264) ' Evangeline,' by 
A. Hill, a pretty nun-like maiden going to mass; 
and (1269) another exquisite girl-face, by Mr. S. 
Herrick, inaptly named ' Ophelia.' It should have 
been ' Marguerite in the Casket Scene of " Faust." ' 

And perhaps lovelier than any of them is a 
rustic maiden portrayed in ' The Return from 
Gleaning' (1302), a perfect gem by G. E. Hicks — 
Ceres herself gleaning in her own harvest fields. 

We close our illustrations from the present 
Academy Exhibition, as we commenced them, 
with " the rush of steeds " and men in the raging 
tide of battle : 

No. 1332, ' Charge of the English Heavy Cavalry 
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at Balaclava,' by F. Philippoteaux, is much more 
like the fierce reality of warfare than Mr. Barker's 
picture (28). The canvas is too crowded for any 
striking individual effect, but the picture gives an 
admirable idea of the extraordinary way in which 
the " Heavies " cut their way through the Russian 
cavalry, like mowers through a field of standing 
com, and gained a brilliant victory over countless 
odds, which has been too much ignored by the 
enthusiasts who confine their laudation to an insane 
blunder, while overlooking a glorious success, in 
which the soldiers engaged showed quite as much 
daring and more discretion than the famous " Six 
Hundred." 

N.B. — Want of space obliges us to omit from 
the present edition an intended notice of Miss 
Thompson's strikingly dramatic 'Balaclava' picture 
and the clever " replicas " of Turner's drawings, 
executed, under Mr. Ruskin's direction and super- 
vision, by Mr. Ward, some of which are very fine 
examples of the great painter's peculiar powers— 
notably, a grand sunset effect at sea, entitled 
'Tomaro' (No. 14) — the water, 

" Deeply, darkly, beautifully blue," 
as only Turner could paint it — or perceive it. 
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